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R. BONAR LAW has been kept busy in the 
M House of Commons during the past fort- 
night answering questions about all sorts 
of ticklish problems arising out of the French 
occupation of the Ruhr. The French have seized 
money destined to defray the expenses, including 
“pay,” of the British army of occupation, and are 
apparently reluctant to give it up. They are also 
placing serious obstacles in the way of British trade 
with both the occupied and unoccupied areas of 
Germany, and levying duties calculated to make such 
trade impossible—which is presumably their object. 
The fact that these duties are appropriated to pay the 
cost of a policy of which the British Government 
entirely disapproves adds insult to injury. An addi- 
tional cause of friction is that the Rhineland High 
Commission has virtually become, with the aid of 
Belgium, merely an instrument for registering M. 
Poincaré’s decrees. Its technical authority remains, 
whilst its moral authority has gone. It orders the 
dismissal, for example, of all German customs officials 
in the occupied areas, but in the British area its writ, 
though valid, has no practical effect—the said officials 
continuing to perform their duties. Minor retaliations 
result, the general effect of which must almost inevitably 
paralyse the activities of British merchants in Germany. 
All these things are only “ pin-pricks”; but their 
cumulative result threatens to become important and 
to strengthen the arguments which are being used in 
support of a complete withdrawal of the British army 
of occupation. 








*x * * 


We most seriously hope that these arguments will 
not be allowed to prevail. The withdrawal of our 





military forces would not only do nothing to remedy 
the grievances of our traders, but would make the 
task of investigation almost impossible. They would 
be tossed out of the frying pan into the fire. As for 
other causes of friction, such as the arrest of Gefmans 
and the use of railways in British territory, it is 
perfectly true that they may become more and more 
serious, especially if M. Poincaré, as is now suggested, 
wishes to force our withdrawal at the earliest possible 
moment. But what can we gain by submitting to 
pressure of that kind? Why should we hesitate to 
face a certain amount of friction? Good relations 
with France are utterly impossible—and, we would add, 
utterly undesirable—as long as she is pursuing a policy 
which is completely destructive of all our hopes and 
interests in regard to the re-establishment of peace in 
Europe. The more or less immediate sequel to our 
withdrawal would probably be a declaration of the 
“* independence ” of the Rhine provinces under French 
suzerainty—in short, annexation. Our presence on the 
Rhine alone prevents that final triumph of Gallic 
insanity. We must stay at all costs. Retirement, 
with the object of avoiding friction between Essen 
and Cologne, would merely result in increasing friction 
between London and Paris, up to breaking point or 
beyond. We can see no possible ground upon which 
the withdrawal of our troops could be regarded as 
serving either particular British interests or the general 
interests of peace in Europe. 
* * * 


We do not know why the Times and some members 
of the Conservative Party should have worked them- 
selves into such a passion about Colonel Wedgwood’s 
Indian motion last Tuesday. The purpose of the 
Indian States (Protection against Disaffection) Act is 
to protect the rulers of Native States against abusive 
or unfair criticism in newspapers or pamphlets pub- 
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lished in British India. This Bill was thrown out by 
the Legislative Assembly at Delhi, but passed by the 
Council, and the Viceroy, acting within his constitu- 
tional powers, proposes to make it law. Colonel 
Wedgwood, in moving to withhold the Royal Assent, 
was defending very important principles of liberty and 
democracy. His opponents also appealed to principle, 
in insisting that we were solemnly pledged to give this 
protection to the Princes, and they appealed to fact 
as well, in pointing out that the penalty of five years’ 
imprisonment did not attach to “ legitimate criticism.” 
(But what are the limits of “ legitimate criticism ”’ ?) 
As a matter of practical politics, the Government is, 
no doubt, right in supporting the Viceroy’s action, and, 
if the Labour Party were in power, we imagine that 
it would take the same view. But behind that lies 
the question, raised by Mr. Trevelyan, whether it was 
expedient in the Viceroy to override the Legislative 
Assembly in this matter. There are strong arguments 
on either side, and the Government may be properly 
convinced by their own arguments. They must, 
however, take stock of those on the other side, and of 
their effect on nationalist feeling in India. It is 
absurd to pretend that Colonel Wedgwood is creating 
a new danger by “ stirring up mud in waters that are 
gradually clearing.” The danger is there already, and 
this episode should be read as a warning to the Govern- 
ment to tread very delicately. 
* * * 


Lord Curzon spoke cheerfully the other day of 
Poland “ settling down ” and “‘ making good.”” We do 
not know that she has got very far as yet in this process ; 
but it is true that she is making aserious effort. It was 
high time, for a great part of her energies and her 
resources have been wantonly frittered away in mili- 
taristic folly and domestic and foreign quarrels. 
Conditions both in agriculture and industry have 
decidedly improved ; but they are still far from healthy. 
A recent conference of experts in Warsaw has at last 
faced the all-important task of making the budget 
balance and has drawn up a drastic programme of 
reforms. This programme includes higher taxes (the 

resent rate of taxation is actually below the pre-war 
evel); better methods of collection (about half the 
taxes are collected at present); the leasing of State 
monopolies ; the transference of the business of certain 
State departments, such as education, roads, hospitals 
and labour exchanges, to the municipalities. It is 
also proposed to make considerable reductions in 
military expenditure, which last year amounted to 
80 per cent. and in the two previous years to 50 per 
cent., of the whole budget. The reformers believe that 
all these measures of economy, together with increased 
roduction (an increase of working hours in industry 
is recommended) and “ the observation of moderation 
in consumption,” will enable them to stabilise the 
currency. Inflation has, of course, been carried to 
monstrous lengths in Poland. The total note issue at 
the end of December last was 728,000,000,000 marks— 
500,000,000,000 of which were issued within the pre- 
ceding twelve months. A new bank of issue is now 
contemplated to crown the reform scheme—the basis 
of note issue being bullion and foreign securities,” 
“‘ one-half subscribed by the State and the other half 
by national and foreign private companies.” 


* * * 


The Government’s policy on the rents question is 
now fairly clear, but not at all satisfactory. The 
Bill to be discussed shortly by Parliament will provide 
for final decontrol in 1925, and for decontrol of all 
save the smallest type of houses in 1924. There is to 
be in the Bill a clause under which the decontrol of the 
larger houses may be postponed by a resolution passed 


in either House of Parliament; but the Government 
refuses to give any undertaking that such a resolution 
will be left to a free vote without the intervention of 
the Whips. This, in effect, means that partial de- 
control will take effect in 1924 unless the Government 
changes its mind. The policy thus announced is 
barely reconcilable with the declarations with which 
the Minister of Health has been wooing his latest body 
of constituents. He has given them to understand 
that decontrol will not take effect until a sufficiency 
of new houses of the required types have been built ; 
but apparently the Government is to be sole judge of 
what constitutes a sufficiency. The battle in the 
constituencies over decontrol will clearly be followed 
by a keen struggle in the House when the Bill is brought 
forward. The Government shows prudence in getting 
its by-elections over before the crucial debates on this 
question begin. In our view, the new housing policy, 
which we are still awaiting, ought to have been definitely 
announced before the question of rent control was 
dealt with. The practicability of decontrol depends 
on the adequacy of the State scheme for house-building. 
But it is not hard to see why the Government prefers 
to put the cart before the horse. 
* * * 


Darlington has polled, and another Pease has been 
elected to represent it. The result is something of a 
disappointment to the Labour Party, which had some 
hope of winning the seat. The Liberals polled 4,420 
votes at the General Election. This week, in the 
absence of a Liberal candidate, the Conservative vote 
rose by 1,400 and the Labour vote by 2,200, the total 
poll falling by 800. These figures probably indicate 
approximately the course adopted by Liberals in the 
present election. About half voted for the Labour 
candidate, about a third for the Conservative; the 
rést abstained. We do not suggest that these figures 
would apply in every constituency; but we believe 
that in many urban centres similar circumstances would 
show much the same distribution of votes. The 
curious position of parties in County Durham after 
the General Election is maintained by this week’s poll. 
Labour holds the county seats, with the almost solid 
vote of the mining population behind it; but of the 
numerous industrial towns in the county area it holds 
but one—Gateshead—which is practically a part of 
Newcastle-on-Tyne. The ill-success of Labour in the 
badly hit shipyard and iron and steel towns of Durham 
is not easy to explain. Industrially, these towns are 
very strongly organised; but they remain unresponsive 
so far to the political appeal of the Labour Party. A 
victory at Darlington would have materially increased 
the Labour Party’s chances in the other centres. Is it 
that the Pease family interest is too strong, or is the 
explanation political ? 

* * * 


One important industrial dispute has been settled, 
and one referred to a ballot vote, during the past week. 
The London busmen have scored a notable success, 
by securing the withdrawal of the demands both for 
lower wages and for increased working hours. In the 
case of the builders, the demand for increased hours 
has been withdrawn, and the wage demand greatly 
modified ; and a ballot vote is now being taken on the 
revised terms. It is not at all certain that they will 
be accepted; but there seems to be a widespread 
feeling that, even if they are rejected, agreement will 
yet be reached without a national stoppage. Stop- 
pages, however, may occur in certain districts in any 
case, as in the Eastern Counties, where a section of 
the master builders has broken away from the National 
Federation, and is standing out for more drastic 
reductions. But generally the employers do not want 
a stoppage. There is, indeed, already a marked 
change in the industrial atmosphere. The bottom 
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seems to have been reached, so far as wages are con- 
cerned, and further claims for reductions will be less 
keenly pressed and more strongly resisted—a con- 
clusion that is borne out by the figures of wage changes 
for January in which advances are not far from balancing 
reductions, and both are small in amount. This is all 
to the good ; for it means that it will no longer pay to 
put off work in the hope of still lower costs. Stabilisa- 
tion of wages at a minimum level should prove an 
important factor in stimulating trade ote 
* * * 


The Prime Minister has this week categorically 
refused the request of the Miners’ Federation for an 
enquiry into mining wages. This is the more sur- 

rising because, when the miners met him last year, 
“ practically invited them to repeat their request in 
a few months time failing a substantial rise in wages 
under the agreement. This week his attitude was 
very different. At the previous meeting he agreed 
that wages were deplorable: now, on the strength of 
doubtful figures supplied by the owners, he attempts 
to show that they are at least tolerable. Yet there 
has been in fact no such increase as he predicted. In 
a few districts wages have risen very slightly: in 
most, not at all. Moreover, Mr. Bonar Law does not 
appear to understand the position. He spoke of 
“very high prices ’’ prevailing, much to the surprise 
of those who know the circumstances of the trade. 
He seemed to suppose that any increase in prices and 
profits means an automatic increase in wages, which 
is very far from representing the position under the 
agreement. The miners’ request was, in effect, for a 
revision of the Minimum Wage Act so as to bring wages 
up to a point corresponding to the rise in the cost of 
living. This seems a reasonable claim, and the Prime 
Minister’s blunt refusal to consider it is much to be 
regretted. He led the miners to hope; and his change 
of attitude will inevitably cause strong resentment. 
The Miners’ Federation has called a National Confer- 
ence for March 27th to consider the position, and 
South Wales has already announced its intention to 
demand the termination of the agreement. We are 
moving towards another mining crisis, which the 
Prime Minister, without any form of State subsidy, 
had it in his power to avert. Mining wages are deplor- 
ably low; and it seems clear that the men’s patience 
is at length exhausted. 

* * * 


The farmers in Northamptonshire have offered a 
summer wage of 28s. a week for 50 hours—an improve- 
ment on their previous offer—and the labourers have 
agreed to these terms, subject to acceptance by their 
Union. This is a fairly typical case ; for in the majority 
of counties agricultural wages now stand at about 28s. 
a week—less in some cases. No one can think that 
these wages are adequate ; and apparently the North- 
amptonshire farmers hardly pretend to think so. 
For a joint conference of farmers and labourers last 
week passed a resolution demanding the re-enactment 
of the Agriculture Act, that is, of the system of guaran- 
teed prices and of the Agricultural Wages Board which 
the late Government destroyed. It is urged—with 
some force—that many farmers cannot afford higher 
wages than are now being paid. If that is the case— 
and we believe it to be true in many instances—the 
remedy lies in a better organisation of the industry 
and in State help with that end in view. But it must 
be assured that, if help is to be given in any form, 
the labourers share in the benefit. The restoration of 
the Wages Board is urgently necessary, not only in 
order to raise the general level of wages, but in order 
to prevent particular farmers from paying less than 
the rates commonly agreed upon, and so helping to 
depress the standard further. We hope that the 
Government, in the plans for helping agriculture which 







it is under pledge to produce, will include the restora- 
tion of the Wane Board. 
. * * 

An Irish correspondent writes: Even confirmed 
pessimists at last admit that the situation is steadily 
improving. In well-informed quarters it is estimated 
that the next few weeks — to see the end of organised 
armed resistance. Irregulars are surrendering more 
freely, and in what were formerly some of the worst 
areas in Cork and Kerry scarcely a shot has been fired 
for weeks. Though the Government is not negotiating 
directly, unofficial peace-makers are busy; and the 
fact that no executions of condemned prisoners have 
taken place since the expiration of the amnesty is a 
proof that, in the opinion of Ministers, the discussions 

romise to bear fruit. Some of the best-known Repub- 

ican leaders in the South are reported to be willing 
to concede in substance the Government’s demands, 
and the main difficulty is to find a formula which will 
soften a little the harsh reality of a surrender. Not 
the least important factor in bringing about this result 
has been Mr. de Valera’s bewildering changes of front. 
A week ago he outraged the left wing of his followers 
by announcing that he was prepared to scrap the 
Republic in favour of a return to Document No. 2. 
Scared by the upheaval which this declaration produced, 
he has swung round again within the last few days to 
the full Republican demand, rejects the appeal of the 
** neutral" I.R.A. for a truce, and proclaims that war 
must continue so long as peace implies “ acceptance 
of the so-called Treaty, and recognition of a usurpation 
as the legitimate Government.” The effect of this 
declaration has been to disgust moderate Republicans 
without regaining the favour of the Die-hards. Des- 
age efforts are being made to prevent a landslide, 
ut all the signs go to show that a landslide is inevitable. 

» * * 

Belfast has been letting itself go this week in demon- 
strations in honour of the state entry of the Duke of 
Abercorn as the first Governor-General of Northern 
Ireland. There have been military parades, gun 
salutes, and a record presentation of loyal addresses 
from every corner of the Six Counties. This is the 
picturesque side of Partition, and it must be admitted 
that the pageant was admirably stage-managed. Un- 
fortunately, there is also another side which, if it did 
not figure in the speeches in the Ulster Hall, is destined 
to play a more important part in the everyday life of 
Ulster. The Free State Government has issued the 
regulations regarding the customs barrier which from 
the beginning of next month is to be established along 
its northern border. This does not mean, as is assumed 
in some quarters, that it is intended, for the present at 
least, to differentiate taxation between the two areas. 
The setting-up of a customs frontier is rendered neces- 
sary in the interests of financial house-keeping, inas- 
much as without a statistical check on the import and 
export of goods across the land border it is impossible 
to ascertain the true revenue of the Free State. Up 
to the present the method adopted has been that 
Customs and Excise revenues for the whole of Ireland 
were divided between the Free State and the Northern 
Governments under an arrangement with the British 
Government. The Free State, however, is not satisfied 
with the proposed apportionment, and has decided to 
exercise its right to collect its own revenues. While 
steps are being taken to minimise as much as possible 
the friction entailed by the new departure, friction of 
the most awkward kind cannot be avoided. The 
border as drawn at present extends for 240 miles, 
conforms to no natural or economic realities, cuts 
through at least 1,400 different farms, and is crossed 
by a network of roads and eight lines of rail. However 
efficiently the new system may be worked, the examina- 
tion of every parcel which crosses the boundary must 
entail heavy expenditure of the taxpayers’ money, 
b 
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and intolerable delays from the point of view of the 
business man. If this is part of the price to be paid 
for Partition, who will say that Partition is worth the 
price ? 

* * * 

PouiTicAL CORRESPONDENT writes :—Rumour speaks of 
divisions in the Cabinet on the housing question, but 
the Cabinet’s own gropings in search of a policy speak 

louder still. Perhaps the Health Minister will avenge the 
Mitcham result, should it go against him, by following the fashion 
of the time and lifting the veil yet more thoroughly from those 
transparent mysteries. In any case, it is already clear that at 
least two current events of Ministerial opinion have been in 
collision—one in favour of soothing the apprehensions of the 
average householder and saving the by-elections, and the other 
more disposed to extend preferential treatment to the property- 
owner, even to the extent of damning the consequences. I 
learn without surprise that the latter course is chiefly supported 
by Ministers who happen also to be peers—that is to say, by 
the non-elective and most numerous element in the Cabinet, 
the section, too, which comprises a majority of Ministers fortified 
by previous Cabinet experience. 
* * * 

Although scant consideration for Sir A. Griffith-Boscawen’s 
electoral difficulties has been shown by the disputants, I cannot 
believe that, in attributing treachery to the other Conservative 
candidate, the hard-driven Minister could have had in mind 
any of his present colleagues. After all, their political fortunes 
are more or less bound up in the Mitcham fight with his, and 
if in these circumstances they have failed to reach agreement 
on the decontrol issue, the reason, I should say, must be sought 
partly in the toughness of the problem, and partly in the perplex- 
ities of the electoral puzzle. Even before the session opened some 
such crisis was foreseen, for a very old hand on the Opposition 
side, now temporarily out of action, was then predicting not 
only that the housing question would be a dominant factor in 
domestic politics for many months, but that before the year 
was out it might see the downfall of the Government. 

* * * 


Legislation on the subject cannot be long postponed, yet the 
delay in proceeding with the Government Bill will probably 
be as prolonged as the Government can make it, if only to 
ensure that in the end there may be the less time, if not for 
agitation out of doors, at any rate for discussion within. Mean- 
while, a certain tactical adroitness is to be noted in the attempt 
to tackle the problem piecemeal, though, on the other hand, the 
manceuvre is one that might easily miscarry should the Rent 
Strike Bill, as it is called, shed its retrospective character in 
Committee. Some of the Government’s supporters frankly 
detest this part of the scheme, while many more would like 
to see the whole question handled comprehensively in a single 
Bill. To that direct and above-board expedient Ministers may 
have to come at last. 

* * * 

For reasons not far to seek—do they not stand revealed in 
every division list ?—the Liberal reunion movement has 
slumped heavily. I observe that in the by-elections the Liberal 
candidates, if they have not actually cold-shouldered the 
National Liberals, have been saying as little as possible about 
them and appear to have been keeping them off their platforms. 
Those were not the tactics of East Newcastle, still less of White- 
chapel. Can it be that, having been discarded by their partners 
in the late Coalition as an unprofitable connection, the Lloyd 
George group are now to suffer the further humiliation of being 
disowned, even in the humble réle of poor relations, by their 
own genealogical stock ? Possibly the estrangement, palpably 
emphasised as it has been since the recent attempt at a love- 
feast, is not only reciprocal in feeling but also in policy. Both 
sections are known to have been losing more than they stood 
to gain by the prospect of a premature and skin-deep reconcilia- 
tion—the National Liberals through desertions to the Con- 
servatives and the Independent Liberals through a corresponding 
impulse in the Labour direction. 

* * * 

In other quarters there are signs of similar readjustments of 
party and personal relations. Between Mr. Bonar Law and Mr. 
Lloyd George, for instance, the only love now lost would seem 
to be that vainly proffered by the ex-Premier to his successor 
in the form of verbal bonbons and other overtures, doubtless 
designed for Mr. Law’s undoing. Anyhow, that appears to be 
the Prime Minister’s view, as may be gathered from his feline 
aptitude in retort—purr and claw together. 





LET US SPEAK 


CARCELY ever before in her history has England 
stood in greater need than at this moment of a 
strong Government to defend her vital interests ; 
and scarcely ever, we suppose, has she had a weaker 
one. We can take no exception to Mr. Bonar Law’s 
personal view of the Franco-German struggle; but 
the burden of responsibility seems to be greater than 
he can bear. He should have said either less or more 
than he has said. If he believed that the present policy 
of the French Government was right, or at any rate 
that it was not very wrong, or that it could do no vital 
injury to this country, or that it was legal, or that it 
might succeed or, indeed, that it could lead to anything 
but disaster for all Europe, then, indeed, he might 
pursue a policy of inaction without sacrificing the 
prestige and influence of Great Britain. But he 
believes none of these things and with his usual candour 
he has uttered what is in his mind. In view of what 
he has said, the inaction of his Government amounts to 
a confession of humiliating impotence such as no 
previous British Government has ever made. “It 
is a disaster,” he wails, “‘ but what can I do?” The 
answer is that either he should pretend that it is not a 
disaster or else he should make up his mind to act. 
His present policy, if he continues to pursue it, can 
end only in the destruction and disappearance of all 
British influence in Europe. 
k& We do not wish to be unfair to Mr. Bonar Law. It 
is not he, but his predecessor, who is to blame for the 
terrible situation which he has to face. We have no 
desire either to blame him or to weaken in any way his 
authority as the fully-accredited spokesman of Great 
Britain. But if he is to retain that authority he must 
speak, and speak not in an apologetic whisper, but in 
the tones which Europe is accustomed to hear from 
British Prime Ministers when vital issues are at stake. 
He is not, by nature, a great man or a great leader, 
but the present is an occasion to which even the most 
mediocre of statesmen should be able to rise. In 
the present crisis Great Britain has something to say 
and it is the plain duty of Mr. Bonar Law to say it. 
We are sure that he knows perfectly well how to say 
it, and that he would say it if he were willing to lead 
instead of to follow. It is not only this country, 
but all the rest of Europe, outside France, that is waiting 
for the lead which no one save he who occupies the 
position of Prime Minister of Great Britain can give- 
His hesitancy is all the more inexplicable in that he is 
notoriously lacking in personal ambition. He could 
afford to take a risk; if any risk were involved. But 
he should know that there is no risk and that whenever 
he decides to speak out he will have the whole country 
behind him as it was behind Mr. Asquith and Lord 
Grey in 1914. Is it Lord Rothermere whom he fears ? 
A strong lead would make our Rothermeres change 
their tune in a night. 

The facts are not in dispute. The leaders of all 
parties, and an overwhelming majority of the House of 
Commons, are in agreement upon the main issues. We 
suppose that for practical purposes the following series 
of propositions may be regarded as beyond serious 
dispute amongst thoughtful and responsible people 
of all parties in this country: 

(1) that the French occupation of the Ruhr will 
not increase but certainly diminish the amount 
which can be extracted from Germany by way 
of “ reparations” during the next few years; 
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(2) That the main object of the French Government 
in occupying the Ruhr is to gain not money, but 
“ security,”” by a permanent occupation of the 
Rhine frontier, by the destruction, if possible, 
of German industry, and by the definite disin- 
tegration, political and economic, of the German 
Republic ; 

(8) that this policy, if successful, would give France 
the complete hegemony of the Continent of 
Europe ; 

(4) that such a policy cannot conceivably be success- 
ful, and that, if it could, Great Britain would be 
bound to oppose it by every means in her power ; 

(5) that such a policy, successful or unsuccessful, 
leads logically, not merely to the destruction of 
all the hopes of civilised Europe for an era of 
peaceful reconstruction, but to the definite 
prospect of another great war; 

(6) that in such a war Great Britain could not be 
on the side of France ; 

(7) that the interests of Great Britain and of the 
whole world require the immediate evacuation 
of the Ruhr and the complete abandonment of 
all plans for the industrial ruin of Germany. 


There may be, even in the House of Commons, men 

who would dissent from some of these propositions, 

but that they represent with general accuracy the sober 
views of Lancashire and of London, of the Universities 
and of the Trade Unions, of the City and of Whitehall 

—in short, of Great Britain—there is no doubt whatever. 

Doubt can arise only over the question of whether 

the moment for action has yet arrived. We are 
definitely of opinion that it has arrived. The situation 
in the Ruhr is becoming rapidly more dangerous. 

Each day sees the French Government plunging 
deeper and deeper into a bog from which already it is 

powerless to escape. If there were any prospect of 
France coming to her senses and abandoning, next 
week or next month, or even in three months time, the 
policy to which she is at present committed, it might 
be wise to await her conversion. But there are no 
signs of any such possibility. All the signs, indeed, 
point in exactly the opposite direction. French public 
opinion is being prepared for a prolonged struggle. 
The Paris newspapers give us to understand that the 
French Government is prepared to maintain a state of 
war vis-d-vis Germany for a decade or more if the 
Germans do not surrender at discretion and pay sums 
which everyone knows they are utterly incapable of 
paying. In the meantime steps are being taken by 
the French military governor of the Ruhr, which 
cannot be retraced except at the cost of an utter 
destruction of French prestige. Three months or 
six months hence, if Great Britain does not act, the 
situation will quite inevitably be not better but far 
worse. If, therefore, we are to act at all—and upon 
the eventual necessity for that everyone seems to 
be agreed—the sooner we act the better. There is 
very much to be lost by delay and nothing at all to 
be gained—except perhaps the co-operation of America. 
But can we afford to wait even for that ? And will it 
ever come if we make no move? 

The date on which the French advance into the 
Ruhr began was one of the decisive dates of modern 
European history. It marked the final breach between 
France and the Anglo-Saxon world. What is now 
within our power is not to heal that breach but to 
prevent its becoming the cause of a second “ Great 
War.” Delay in making our position clear can only 


result in further and deeper misunderstandings. M. 
Poincaré’s Government is deliberately facing the 
prospect—created by its own policy—of a quite in- 
definite prolongation of virtual war in Europe. There 
can be no possible doubt as to what will eventually 
be the attitude of the British people, and of any British 
Government, towards such a programme—we will 
pay any price to defeat it. But the longer we wait 
the heavier that price is likely to be. Some people 
in England have not yet realised what M. Poincaré’s 
policy means, but we cannot afford to wait for the 
laggards; they will follow. The present inaction of 
Mr. Bonar Law is in reality nothing more than hesita- 
tion to take a plunge which sooner or later, as he himself 
recognises, will have to be taken. Such hesitation is 
explicable, but we cannot think that history will 
regard it as excusable; for time is of the essence of 
the question—which is whether British influence is to 
be exerted before it is too late. 

What we want is a definite public declaration of the 
uncompromising hostility of Great Britain, not merely 
to the French occupation of the Ruhr, but to all the 
aims and motives which lie behind and have inspired 
that enterprise. The obvious first step is to address a 
formal request to the French Government to state 
precisely the terms upon which it will consent to 
cease hostilities and withdraw its troops from the 
Ruhr. If these terms are practicable, there will at 
once be material for negotiation and we can throw 
all our influence into the scale to oblige the German 
Government to negotiate. If, on the other hand, they 
are manifestly impracticable, then we shall know where 
France stands and must follow our declaration of 
disapproval by steps designed to hinder in every 
possible way a policy which will thus have been shown 
to be purely predatory and destructive. Certain steps 
which might be taken in the Cologne area are obvious 
enough. There are others which might be taken with 
reference to the increasingly serious plight of un- 
occupied Germany. The well-known American review, 
the New Republic, has suggested that there should be 
a joint communication from Great Britain and the 
United States announcing the suspension of all diplo- 
matic relations with France pending her evacuation 
of the Ruhr. It may come to that; but until the 
preparatory steps have been taken it is unnecessary 
to discuss the precise forms which later action will 
take. What is immediately necessary is for the public 
to grasp the issue: which is not whether Great Britain 
should or should not take strong action to avert the 
disaster with which French policy is threatening 
Europe—for quite certainly she will presently be 
forced to do that unless she is to deny all her most 
vital interests and contradict all the lessons of her 
own history—but whether she should act promptly 
and firmly, or in the alternative should nervelessly 
postpone the evil day. Can any single sound reason 
for procrastination be found ? 


THE BLACK PATCH 


ve CURZON has treated us this week to a survey 

of the foreign situation as seen “‘ through Foreign 

Office glasses.” He is in a mood of “ modest 
confidence.”” Compare the state of things to-day, he says, 
with that which prevailed a century ago after the Peace 
of Vienna, or, if you like, four years ago before the Con- 
ference of Paris had done its work. Look at Czecho- 
Slovakia leading the way in reconstruction. Look at 
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Poland making good, Austria extricating herself from the 
morass with the aid of the League of Nations, Greece 
badly hit, but full of patriotism and vitality. Look at 
Italy coming back to peace and plenty under her Mussolini, 
the “strong man of astonishing energy and iron grip” ! 
We have no desire to carp at this new-found optimism, 
though we are bound to say that our confidence in regard 
to one or two of these items is a good deal more modest 
than Lord Curzon’s. But Lord Curzon also referred to 
“*some black patches on the international canvas,” the 
first and worst of which was Russia. It is a pity that he 
had no time, as he declared, to discuss Russia. For we 
badly want to know exactly how Russia looks at this 
moment through the Foreign Office glasses, why she is 
black, and what are supposed to be the chances of her 
becoming white, or even grey. 

But since Lord Curzon has nothing to say on these 
matters, let us examine the Russian patch through our 
own glasses. And since we are not quite sure whether 
it is the internal or the external blackness of Russia— 
that is to say, the misery of her own people or her naughti- 
ness to foreign States—that we are chiefly to deplore, we 
had better look at these aspects separately. The misery 
of the Russian people is something which nobody will 
attempt to make light of. They have been scourged by 
war and revolution, famine and disease. Despite all the 
measures that have been taken for relief or for political 
and economic organisation, production both in industry 
and in agriculture is still at a level which means a desperate 
struggle for life. The official reports show that in the 
last year (1921-22) the output of coal reached 37} per cent., 
that of oil 58.8 per cent., and that of timber only 5.4 per 
cent. of the pre-war output. The blast furnaces turned 
out less than 4 per cent. and locomotive shops less than 
20 per cent. of their 1918 products. Stocks of important 
articles—wool, cotton, and the raw materials of many 
important industries—are practically exhausted. Real 
wages are on the average half what they were before the 
war, and more than a quarter of a million of workpeople 
are returned as unemployed. Agriculture is at a low ebb— 
in some districts, of course, owing to the drought and the 
famine, it is non-existent. Draught animals and live stock 
of all kinds have been enormously diminished, and the 
quality of those that remain is generally poor. Many areas 
which were formerly devoted to the production of tobacco, 
cotton or flax are now sown with less valuable crops. The 
peasants cannot get the seed or the implements or machinery 
that they want. Poverty, in short, still sits aloft on a 
mountain of paper roubles, torturing town and country 
alike. And this poverty takes toll not only of the body 
but of the mind of Russia. The educational system, one 
of the really admirable creations of the Bolsheviks, has 
been hard hit The frank report by Lunarcharsky to the 
Tenth Soviet Congress two months ago told a sorry tale 
of infants’ and primary and higher schools closed through 
lack of funds, and of the pitiable condition of the teachers. 
“* Though the qualifications for a school teacher,” he said, 
““ were higher than those required from any other class of 
worker, the percentage of the minimum living wage received 
by them was the lowest of all.” The teachers, in fact, get 
12 per cent. of the “ minimum living wage ” ! 

Does not all this, then, justify Lord Curzon or anybody 
else in calling Russia a black patch and leaving it at that ? 
Not quite; for there is another side to the picture. Bad 
as is the economic condition of Russia, it has been far worse ; 
it is now steadily improving, and anyone who looks at it 
without distorting his vision with anti-Bolshevik glasses, 
may see the black becoming lighter. When we said that 


agriculture was at a low ebb, we were quoting the words of 
the official Report presented to the Soviet Congress. But that 
same Report also contains a record of reforms and revival. 
The area sown last autumn was twenty-six per cent. more 
than in 1921. The “ new economic policy,” which took 
the hand of Moscow off the peasant’s neck, has stimulated 


him to greater activity. There has been a remarkable 
growth of agricultural co-operative societies ; larger State 
credits have been given for the purchase of machinery 
and live stock, and the formation of local loan societies 
is being encouraged. The effects of the famine are, of 
course, apparent in certain districts, despite the mitigation 
brought by last year’s good harvest and such relief schemes 
as limited resources have allowed to be carried out. In 
the industrial world there has been an even more marked 
advance. Set against the percentages of output in certain 
industries that we have given above the output not of 1914 
but of other post-war years. A million tons more of coal 
and half a million tons more of oil were produced in 1921-22 
than in 1920-21. Pig-iron, steel, iron ore, locomotives, 
cotton and woollen yarn, rubber—the production of all 
these and of many other commodities was far higher than 
in any year since 1918. Though the organisation of the 
factories and of the industrial system in general may still 
leave much to be desired, there can be no two opinions 
about the increase of efficiency. Nor is there any doubt 
about the development of Russian trade as a whole. During 
the year 1922 the volume of goods exported from Britain 
to Russia reached a total in round figures of £9,000,000 
(but half of this covered special purchases of foodstuffs 
mainly for famine relief), while imports from Russia to 
this country came to close upon £5,000,000. This repre- 
sents a volume of trade nearly three times as great as that 
of the previous year. For the month of January last the 
sales of Russian produce made by Arcos, Ltd., the Soviet 
trading organisation in London, reached the figure of 
£429,000—the largest items being timber, hides and skins, 
bristles and hair, oil and furs. Arcos bought here during 
the same month goods to the value of £71,800—mostly 
metals, machinery, chemicals and dyes, and belting—and 
£38,500 worth of goods abroad. Into the details of Russia’s 
trade with other countries we cannot enter here ; it must 
suffice to say that they represent an immense all-round 
advance. Nor have we space to discuss the financial 
position of Russia. Soviet finance has long been regarded 
as a joke in more fortunate countries; most of us know that 
about as much paper money has been issued as would cover 
the land from the White Sea to the Caspian, that one rouble 
to-day equals one million “‘ old Soviet roubles ”’ or, in our 
currency, something in the neighbourhood of a penny. 
Is it possible that the perpetrators of this joke can still 
be talking seriously of balancing their budget? It is, 
indeed, and there are shrewd judges who think that the pros- 
pect of their success is not so Utopian as it looks. The recent 
Soviet Congress has resolved on drastic measures which 
will decrease the State expenditure by various public 
economies and increase its revenues from taxation and 
industry. M. Sokolnikov, the bold and able Minister who 
is the moving spirit of the Finance Commissariat, will, 
indeed, have no easy task in carrying out this programme. 
But those who know anything of him will not expect him 
to shirk it, and will not be surprised if he succeeds. Is 
there not, then, in all this—the revival of agriculture, the 
development of trade, the initiation of fiscal reforms— 
enough to warrant at least the same modest confidence in 
the vitality of Russia as in that of Greece ? 

If that be admitted, however, there still remains the 
other question. Is it, perhaps, less Russia’s poverty than 
Russia’s foreign policy that troubles Lord Curzon? But 
what, then, is Russia’s foreign policy? We are assured 
by our Bolshevik friends that the aims of the Soviet Govern- 
ment are entirely pacific. We are reminded that the Red 
army was reduced from five millions in 1921 to 800,000, 
and that arrangements have been made to reduce it further 
to 600,000. We are reminded of the disarmament proposals 
made a few months since at the Baltic States Conference 
and of Russia’s offer at Lausanne to demilitarise on the 
Black Sea, if she could have her way about the Straits. 
We are not entirely convinced by these arguments ; Russia 
is a great military Power and would probably be as ready 
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for war as would any of the rest of us, if it suited her. 
But there is not the slightest sign that war would suit her 
at the present moment. We do not believe that Russia 
wants to fight Poland any more than Poland wants to fight 
Russia ; both of them want to balance their budgets, an 
ambition which is hardly compatible with a first-class— 
or even a third-class—war. Nor do we believe that Russia 
wants to fight Roumania or Japan, or anybody else in the 
world. No one, indeed, believes it save the Houyhnhnms 
of Belgravia and Printing House Square, who are obsessed 
with the nightmare of Red Yahoos sweeping into Central 
Europe and into India, and even crossing the Channel, in 
order presumably to consolidate the Communist Sunday- 
school movement in Great Britain. But we should like to 
know Lord Curzon’s views on the matter, and whether it 
is the redness of Moscow that makes Russia look black 
through the Foreign Office glasses. 

To us the moral of this black patch seems plain. It is 
black—or at any rate far blacker than it need be—because 
of our own stupid policy. It is even redder than it would 
otherwise be, because of our stupid policy. We and our 
Allies have driven Russia outside the pale and kept her 
there for five years. We have damaged our own interests 
as well as hers. We have lost valuable markets, provoked 
needless quarrels and wasted time and money in protecting 
ourselves against the struggles of our victim. We have 
had opportunity after opportunity of making peace not 
only with honour but with profit. We have thrown them 
away from pedantry or pride or timidity. Now the French, 
it seems, are going to take their opportunity; the nego- 
tiations begun by M. Herriot a few months ago in Moscow 
may soon end in a rapprochement between France and 
Russia. We hope they will. But we hope also that 
Downing Street is not going to leave the Quai d’Orsay to 
gain all the advantages of priority in this affair. The 
recognition of the Soviet Government is necessary for 
Russia, and it is also necessary for the interests of British 
trade. We are not required to approve all the domestic 
theories of Lenin any more than we are required to approve 
all those of our friend the Ameer of Afghanistan ; we can 
get terms from Russia which will sufficiently safeguard 
our scruples about property rights. Is it not time we 
forgot our prejudices and started to whiten the black 
patch ? 


THE CIVIL SERVICE AS A 


PROFESSION 
, | YHE University of London is, we believe, unique 


among British Universities in the possession of a 
Professor of Public Administration, but it is perhaps 
significant of the repute in which the art of administration 
has hitherto been held that there is no salary attached to 
the post. British universities, especially Oxford and 
Cambridge, have of course been for a very long time, 
certainly since the coming of the examination system, the 
principal training-ground for Civil Servants, but until 
quite recently it was hardly suggested that any special 
training was required or that the Civil Servant ought to 
learn anything of the technique of his profession before 
embarking upon it. Stress was laid on the necessity, for 
the higher branches of the Service, of the best possible 
general education ; but the idea that this education should 
be given any specialist tendency, or that post-graduate 
specialist courses should be provided, had hardly arisen. 
The intending Civil Servant took “‘ Greats,’ or some other 
examination designed to test his mental capacity, and he 
was supposed to pick up the technique of his profession 
by the method of trial and error, and by getting into the 
ways hallowed by his predecessors in the public service. 
We are far from challenging the fundamental idea which 
underlies the present methods of Civil Service recruitment. 
It is true that the examination system has often been so 


applied as to give undue preference to men trained at the 
older universities; it is true that the avenues for promotion 
from the lower to the higher grades have been altogether 
too narrow. But, if we have to choose between men or 
women who have received the best general education and 
those who have received, instead, a specialist training in 
the technique of administration, we do not hesitate for a 
moment in our choice. The best general education is 
infinitely preferable to the best specialist training. It is 
because our Civil Service is recruited on the basis of broad 
mental capacity that it displays bureaucratic tendencies 
far less than the Services of some other countries. The 
breadth of the educational equipment is one of the best 
safeguards against the growth of the bureaucratic temper. 

But need general education and some measure of techni- 
cal and professional training be regarded as inconsistent 
alternatives ? We would suggest that they need not, and 
that the growth of teaching in the art and science of public 
administration ought to be fostered in our universities, 
not as an alternative to general education, but as a supple- 
ment. We want no inferior substitutes for university 
education such as are often provided for intending teachers. 
We want no “ normal” courses in public administration. 
But it would appear to be in every way desirable that the 
teaching of an art and science which is of vital concern to 
public welfare should be developed in our universities far 
more adequately than it is at present, and that intending 
Civil Servants and local government administrators should 
attempt to learn the art and science before they become 
enmeshed in the routine of their public duties. London 
University, we believe, especially at the School of Economics, 
is already teaching public administration with success, 
and other universities are making a beginning. But far 
more general recognition of the importance and distinctness 
of the subject is needed. 

These remarks are prompted chiefly by our reading of the 
first issue of the Journal of Public Administration, which 
has been founded by the new Institute of Public Administra- 
tion under the presidency of Lord Haldane. This Institute 
has arisen mainly among Civil Servants themselves, with 
some assistance from outside experts like Lord Haldane. 
It is an attempt on the part of Civil Servants, not content 
with their purely Trade Union organisations, to turn a 
critical eye upon the conduct of the service in which they 
work, and to think out and develop the principles on which 
it ought to be organised and administered. They are 
admittedly only at the beginning of their task, but we 
believe that they are beginning in the right way, and that 
the co-operation of Civil Servants and local government 
officers with outside experts in the problems of administra- 
tion is a sound method both of increasing efficiency in the 
present and of providing for better training and organisation 
in the future. To say this is not to offer support to the 
popular prejudice against the Civil Service as it now exists. 
The British Civil Service compares favourably with any 
other in the world, and we believe that its success is largely 
due, on the one hand, to the practically complete elimination 
of political influence in appointments and, on the other, 
to the insistence on a broad and high standard of intellectual 
qualification—the breadth being at least as important as 
the height. The Civil Service has its defects—largely 
defects of method and organisation—but it has fine qualities 
of personality and, on the whole, an excellent tradition of 
disinterested public service. 

It is the custom among those who criticise the Civil 
Service to lay great stress on those conditions of public 
employment which are held to destroy the incentive to 
efficient work. The Civil Service, it is said, does not work 
for profit, and therefore it has no motive for keeping costs 
down. The Civil Service, moreover, works for the most 
part under conditions of strict anonymity. Its acts are, 
to the outside world acts of the responsible Ministers, and 
as a rule the Civil Servant gets no public glory from even 
the best administrative achievement. He does, on the 
c 
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other hand, get power and the sense of power; for the 
complexity of the administrative machine, and the short 
tenure of office of the majority of Ministers, inevitably 
place much authority in the hands of the permanent 
officials. But this, it is urged, does not compensate for the 
lack of personal profit or publicity. Indeed, power without 
profit or publicity tends rather to bureaucratic method than 
to administrative efficiency. 

Against this argument Lord Haldane and others have 
constantly urged that profit and publicity are not the 
only motives which urge men to give of their best. Lord 
Haldane, in particular, has dwelt on the fine tradition of 
disinterested service which exists in the Navy, and has made 
it his object to rouse the same sense to an equal point in 
the Civil Departments of national and local government. 
In his evidence before the Coal Commission he stressed the 
point that the public services are a great example of the 
successful working of motives for efficiency other than 
those which are regarded as essential in the sphere of 
private business. In his presidential address to the 
Institute of Public Administration he returns to the charge, 
and makes it plain that his object is to develop this spirit 
of disinterested service on a fuller basis of knowledge 
throughout the public services. 

Can efficiency be secured without the incentive of private 
profit or even of public applause? That, after all, is 
the main question which confronts us in every endeavour 
to reconstruct our social and industrial system. If profit 
be the indispensable incentive, we must bear as best we can 
the ills which arise from the appeal to the desire for profit. 
If public applause is the only way of filling the void created 
by abolishing the incentive of profit, we must reorganise 
our public services on a basis of full publicity—a change 
which will involve drastic modification of the theory of 
Ministerial responsibility to Parliament. But, if we can 
get good service without either of these appeals, by the 
method of trusting to professional honour and competence 
among men selected for high and broad intellectual qualifica- 
tions, then a new prospect opens up for the development of 
the public services and the transformation of the industrial 
order. 

We do not go so far as Lord Haldane in the belief that 
the Civil Service method is a satisfactory way of industrial 
reorganisation. We think, for example, that his plan for 
the nationalisation of the mines allowed too little for the 
difference between the running of an administrative depart- 
ment, or even of a great public service like the Army, and 
the management of an industrial enterprise. But, whatever 
difference of system may be necessary, it remains true that 
any prospect of reorganising industry on a basis of public 
service depends on an affirmative answer to the question 
which Lord Haldane propounds—the question to which 
the Institute of Public Administration is designed to help 
in providing the answer. 

Our Civil Servants need a clearer vision both of the 
purpose of their work and of the administrative principles 
and methods which will most conduce to full efficiency in 
the doing of it. Our Civil Servants of the future need 
better, and more definitely directed, training for the work 
which they propose to undertake for the community. On 
both accounts the further development and recognition of 
the art and science of public administration is indispensable. 
We ought to be learning constantly from the achievements 
and mistakes both of our own Departments and of other 
countries. There ought, moreover, to be a far closer 
relation, and a far more continuous interchange of ideas and 
experience, between Civil Servants and the officers engaged 
in the work of local government administration. Just 


as Parliament has much still to learn from the local authori- 
ties, so the Civil Servant has much to learn from the local 
government officer, especially as the work of central and 
local governments tends more and more under present condi- 
tions to interpenetrate. 


It is one of the best signs of the 


changing times that the Institute of Public Administration 
includes both local government officers and Civil Servants. 

Universities tend, as a rule, to be conservative in the 
encouragement of new subjects. This is, on the whole, 
no bad thing, for it prevents the fad of to-day from becom- 
ing the tradition of to-morrow. The pioneering of new 
arts and sciences has usually to be done from outside the 
formal educational system, and recognition is achieved 
only where the new art or science is already firmly on its 
feet. Public administration is, indeed, in one sense a very 
old subject, but it has taken in our own days, with the 
growth of State action, a new character, and its develop- 
ment has yet to receive full educational recognition. This 
will come the more quickly the more those who are practi- 
cally concerned in applying the principles of administration 
concern themselves with the development of the art and 
science of their daily lives. This is part of the new Institute's 
work—to encourage Civil Servants and local administrators 
to apply their knowledge and experience to the development 
of the technique of their profession, and to stimulate 
universities and other educational bodies to a fuller recog- 
nition of the distinctness of this technique, and of its 
importance for social and industrial development. It is 
the best of signs that the Civil Service should be dissatisfied 
with itself, for we take it that the formation of the Institute 
means that it is dissatisfied. The dissatisfaction of the 
actual practitioners with traditional methods is the best 
guarantee of improved efficiency and a keen desire to serve 
the public well. 


LOOKING THROUGH A 
MICROSCOPE 


VERY child in every civilised country ought at 
E the age of six to be presented by the State with 

a well-filled revolving bookcase, at the age of 
seven with a piano-player and fifty rolls of Beethoven, 
Bach, Mozart, Schubert, Schumann, and Scarlatti, and at 
the age of eight with a microscope. It is only a few weeks 
since I looked through a microscope for the first time, and 
I doubt if my parents or grandparents ever looked through 
a microscope in their lives. If I had possessed one of my 
own as a toy, I should almost certainly have been tempted 
to peep into a new world, but the microscopes of other 
people always seemed to me merely the cold machines of 
professors and to belong to a world in which all the words 
ended in -aceae and meant nothing when translated into 
English. Now that a microscope has come into the house, 
however, all that is changed, and I find myself gazing 
through the glass at the palate of a Lymnaeus palustris 
with as much eagerness as though I were breaking through 
into wonders as great as Tutankhamen’s. I do not know 
whether a Lymnaeus palustris is a bird, a beast, or a fish, 
or, for that matter, a wayside flower: I have looked it 
up in vain in the index to the Encyclopedia ; but I obtain 
great satisfaction from looking at its palate. It is like a 
little transparent foot in a little transparent brown stocking. 
There is also a dark patch upon which it is pleasant to 
speculate whether it is an important feature of the palate 
or merely a flaw in the slide. It may seem odd that I 
should have begun my microscopy on so difficult a subject 
as the palate of a Lymnaeus palustris, but our lives are 
ruled by accidents. It was a lady who bought the slides, 
and, as she was ignorant on such matters, she asked a 
man of some scientific knowledge to go with her into the 
instrument-seller’s and help her to make a choice. It was 
apparently a shop that does most of its business with 
medical students, and nearly all the slides in stock were 
of a kind that the shop-assistant could not explain in 
mixed company without embarrassment. “* What is this 
one?” the man of science asked him, taking up a slide. 
The shop-assistant looked uncomfortable and, with one 
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side of his mouth so that the lady might not hear, whispered 
“ Medical specimen, sir.” The man of science unfortu- 
nately was slightly deaf, and said, “I didn’t catch that.” 
The shop assistant looked away from the lady, swallowed 
his uvula and whispered hoarsely a word that he had 
never hitherto spoken in the presence of women. When 
this had happened once or twice, the lady, taking pity on 
the shop assistant, seized the first half-dozen slides that 
could not by any stretch of the imagination be described 
as “ medical specimens,” and purchased them. These, as 
it happened, were the palate already mentioned of a 
Lymnaeus palustris, the hair of a Nepal bat, the hair of 
a Java bat, the hair of a mole, something called Halichondria 
panicea (though a question-mark on the label shows that 
there is a doubt about this), the leaf of a plant called 
Onosmataurica from Asia minor, and another slide labelled 
“ Scalasiform tissue.”” My knowledge of the sciences is 
thus of a rather peculiar and diversified kind. I do not 
know whether I am mainly a botanist or a zoologist, or 
more of an entomologist than either. I fancy I must 
know most about zoology, if the hairs of bats and moles 
count for anything. About the hair of the Nepal bat 

know practically all there is to be known. It shines in 
a good light like a thin rope of silver wire. I have studied 
it again and again in the last few weeks, and am confident 
that if I stared at it till Judgment Day there is not another 
fact to be discovered about it. If I were asked to distinguish 
between it and the hair of a Java bat, I should say that 
the hair of the Java bat is a little longer, but otherwise 
there is nothing to choose between them. For a time 
I had a wild dream that I might become such an authority 
on the subject that, on being confronted with a hair of 
each, I should be able to say “‘ Java” or “* Nepal ” without 
even a moment’s hesitation. The hair of a mole, on the 
other hand, seems on examination to present certain 
marked differences. The wire, in this case, in not wound 
spirally but is a series of ring-shaped sections. Feeling 
by this time an insatiable curiosity on the subject of hair, 
I drew out a hair of my own—it is odd what sacrifices 
one will make in the interests of science—and laid it on 
a slide. To my astonishment it turned out to be totally 
unlike either a bat’s or a mole’s. It had that arterial 
look that one notices in the bare branches of beech-trees. 
And, much to my relief, it was not silver. Had I had a 
cat or a dog in the house, I should no doubt have sacrificed 
them, too, on the altar of knowledge, and for a day or two 
it was dangerous even for a friend to visit me unless he 
were bald. After a time, however, I became firmly per- 
suaded that trichology, as the science relating to hair 
is known among barbers, is a barren subject yielding a 
minimum of discovery to a maximum of investigation, 
and I went out to another instrument-seller’s and bought a 
number of slides of a quite different kind. 

There are the Algae, for instance. If I had been asked 
a month ago what Algae were, I should have said “* Seaweed.” 
Having examined them under the microscope, however, 
and observed how very unlike they were to any seaweed 
I had ever known, I turned for help to the Encyclopedia. 
There I found, as I expected, a considerable amount of 
light thrown on the subject. I read : 
The place of Algae in the vegetable kingdom may be shown by 


means of a table: 
Mynomecates 


Thallophyta {Fung 
. Algae 
( Cryptogamia | povgace 
P Pteridophyta 
; Gymnosperms 
\ Angiosperms 
It may be a humiliating confession for a man to have 
to make in his middle age, but I did not understand a 
word of it. I proceeded through the families of the Algae 
one by one, however—and th y are very large families— 
and, when I came to the Chlorophyceae, which are subdivided 
into the Conjugatae, the Euchlorophyceae, and the Characeae, 
I was not surprised to learn that two Swedish algologists 


The Vegetable 
Kingdom 
( Phanerogamia 





had proposed what is to all intents and purposes a revolu- 
tion in the terminology relating to this particular family. 
The Euchlorophyceae, it appears, have been till recently 
“regarded as made up of the three series of families— 
Protococcales, Confervales, and Siphonales.” Now all this 
is to be thrown into the melting-pot and there is to be a 
regrouping and a renaming of the several groups that 
will delight every algologist and lover of the English 
language. ‘* Akontae and Oecedogoniaceae,” for instance, 
“with a chaplet of cilia become Stephanokontae, and the 
Algae remaining over in these series from which the Hetero- 
kontae and Stephanokontae are withdrawn become Iso- 
kontae.”” It is in the same paragraph of notable names 
that we are told that “‘ Gomontia is a shell-boring alga, 
Dermatophyton grows on the carapace of the tortoise, and 
Trichophylus in the hairs of the sloth. Certain Protococcales 
and Confervales exist as the gonidia of the lichenthallus.” 
I am sure there must have been botanists present at the 
Tower of Babel, and that, for some reason, they were 
put under a special curse so that, till the end of the world, 
they have to go on making up strange words that Rabelais 
or Sterne would have regarded as being too wild exag- 
gerations to invent even as a joke. I confess I can read a 
great deal of this kind of thing with pleasure, but the 
words mean as little to me as if I had never learned to 
spell. When I read the names of the four oogamous 
families of the Confervales—the Cylindrocapsaceae, the 
Sphaeropleaceae, the Oedogoniaceae and the Coliochaetaceae— 
my energy is so exhausted by the time I have learnt to 
pronounce them that I have none left for trying to under- 
stand them. Do botanists themselves pronounce these 
words in casual conversation with each other? Do such 
words remain in the memory as “hen,” “pig” and 
““ mouse” do, with all sorts of pleasant and amusing 
associations? If I knew the Algae only by their names, 
I should despair of ever being able to get better acquainted 
with them. Luckily, I have seen them in microscopic 
slides, and I know how perfectly charming they are and 
that they present no such difficulties to the eye as they 
present to the ear. I have a slide, for instance, with a 
delightful little fresh water Alga, called Volver, floating 
about in its scores in a drop or so of water, and looking 
like a sea-urchin with one or two black spots on it. 
When I tilt the slide, the little creature rolls round and 
round in the water and, even so, floats with as much 
grace as a balloon rising through the air. 

If ever I keep a pet in a microscope slide it shall be an 
Alga. I feel as tenderly already towards all those Algae 
floating about in the water as a shepherd of the old days 
towards his flock of sheep. Would that every drop of 
water contained such a population of charmers! Until I 
looked through a microscope I firmly believed that every 
drop of water did. I was convinced that lions as tiny as a 
speck of dust, and whales smaller than that, and elephants 
smaller still, and all the other animals of Noah’s Ark in like 
proportions, were swimming about in the glass of water 
that my neighbour drank at luncheon. Alas, I put the 
matter to the test, and looked at a drop of tap-water 
through the microscope, and saw no living creature what- 
ever—no, not so much as a bacillus. 

Do not think, however, that I have been disappointed 
by my investigations into the mysteries of nature. I have 
seen the pollen of a tulip through the eye of a bee, and the 
stinging hairs of a nettle through the eye of a ladybird. 
In a strong light, every stinging hair on the nettle is a long 
and terrible glass spear, such as might be carried on the 
shoulders of monstrous insects, if they ever went to war. 
Or you might think, when you look at them, that they were 
stalactites in a cave. Never before did I realise what a 
marvel it is that a human being can be stung by a nettle 
and survive. Luckily, all this new world of littleness does 
not bristle with horrors after the same fashion. Every- 
where one finds the pattern of honeycombs or of chain- 
armour. There is a linked sweetness in the stem of every 
c2 
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flower. How delightful it is to look at the stem of traveller’s 
joy with its green network of cells, all of them of different 
sizes, and its wavy pink margin like the sands round the 
crooked shore of an island! Here it is easy to imagine, 
if one only had a large enough telescope, one would see a 
traffic of boats busy about the shores, and the chalets of 
microbes crowded on the edge of every cell as on the 
borders of the lake. A child said to me the other day: 
“* When I grow up, I shall have a microscope so big that I 
shall have to climb up a ladder to look through it.” I, 
too, am conscious of the gnawings of just such a greed. 
This section of a Scotch fir stem at the age of one and two 
and three does but hint, like a poor map, at rivers flowing 
through the tree, and I would visit those rivers in person 
through a larger lens than any yet known to man. Then 
there is the flower-bud of the buttercup, all chains and 
reticulations, and of patterns and colours almost fairer 
than the buttercup in the field. Happy, surely, is the 
insect that can see such a world with the natural eye. 
Happy is the man who can become for a moment even the 
tenth part of an insect in his vision, and be led to guess at 
the teeming life that must exist in every atom and that 
will still be a secret awaiting his discovery a thousand 
years after he has scaled the top of Everest. Y. ¥. 


THE ‘‘FOREST PHILOSOPHERS” 


[FROM A CORRESPONDENT. | 

( tie dene how many fairly well-known English 

writers have been attracted by the work of the 

Gurdjieff Institute at Fontainebleau, and by the 
parallel teaching of Mr. Ouspensky in London, it seems 
rather strange that so little should have appeared about it 
hitherto in the English Press. The explanation, however, 
is simple enough. No one who takes the trouble seriously 
to investigate the subject is inclined to write about it until 
he has investigated it a little more, and the more he inves- 
tigates the less inclined he becomes to write about it at all. 
The subject-matter of the teaching is at once so new and 
so vast in its scope that the task of describing even any one 
single aspect of it, that one may have grasped, seems im- 
possible of accomplishment in anything less than a stout 
volume. The present writer would certainly not have been 
tempted to write a line on the subject but for the large 
number of almost wholly misleading articles and para- 
graphs that have been appearing in English newspapers 
during the past fortnight. It is no more possible than it 
was before to offer in an article, or even in a series of 
articles, an adequate description of the teaching itself, 
but it may perhaps be desirable to attempt to indicate its 
general trend and to state a few facts about the two men 
who have brought it to Paris and to London. 

Mr. Gurdjieff is of Greek origin but spent his youth in 
Persia. His disciple, Mr. Ouspensky, who came in contact 
with him in 1915, is a writer and an _ experienced 
scientific psychologist of Russian nationality, who enjoyed 
before the revolution a considerable reputation in his 
own country. The movement originated some thirty years 
ago in an expedition organised by Mr. Gurdjieff—then 
very young—and two Russian savants, with the object of 
discovering, if possible, what lay behind the fabled “‘ wisdom 
of the East.” Five years were spent in gathering and 
training a band of about thirty investigators, mostly 
Russians, who between them might claim to know all that 
Europe knew of science and art. They then set out for that 
little-known region which lies between Eastern Persia and 
Thibet and there separated, each to seek entry into some 
“school” where esoteric knowledge might be found. It 
must suffice here to say that after several years a few of 
them returned and organised a second expedition. Some 
of the members of both expeditions are still in Central Asia 
and will probably never return. Others, including Mr. 





Gurdjieff, after spending the best part of twenty years in 
various Eastern schools*, came back to Europe and are now 
engaged in working upon the masses of material that they 
brought with them, while maintaining communication with 
those who have remained behind. 

Of the nature of this material the present writer cannot 
speak with confidence. He has been informed that it covers 
almost every branch of human knowledge, with the excep- 
tion of pure mathematics, regarding which the East appears 
to have nothing to teach the West ; but of personal expe- 
rience he can speak only of three subjects—psychology, 
music and medicine. In regard to these he has been con- 
vinced that Mr. Gurdjieff and his colleagues possess know- 
ledge which is far in advance of anything that is known to 
European science. Naturally, he cannot convey his con- 
viction to the reader. All he can do is to suggest the 
general nature of the superiority which he affirms. In 
psychology the analysis is infinitely more subtle, more com- 
prehensive and more scientific than the work of, for instance, 
William James—who would certainly have become a keen 
student of Eastern methods after half-an-hour’s conversa- 
tion with Mr. Gurdjieff. For Mr. Gurdjieff appears to 
possess full and exact knowledge of the nature, causation, 
and practical reproduction of those rare phenomena of 
hyper-consciousness in which James was so greatly 
interested. In music, the East appears to possess 
a knowledge of the precise emotional effects of 
rhythm and tone that was never dreamt of even by a 
Mozart. In medicine Mr. Gurdjieff appears to have access 
to a full knowledge of principles which have scarcely yet 
even begun to be studied in Europe. At Fontainebleau he 
has what is perhaps the most complete installation of 
medico-electrical apparatus in the world. Western science 
has a certain knowledge of radiology, of the therapeutic 
effects that is to say both of sunlight and of certain artificial 
rays, but its knowledge in this direction is at present purely 
empirical. It knows something of the “ how,” but almost 
nothing of the “ why.”” Gurdjieff knows possibly less of the 
“ how ” but vastly more of the “ why.” He may know less, 
too, of the appearance and habits of the specific bacilli of 
disease, but he knows far more of the natural forces of the 
body by which bacilli may be rendered harmless. Western 
science tells us that the “ cause”’ of pneumonia is the 
pneumococcus ; it also tells us that the pneumococcus may 
be found in the throats of nine healthy people out of ten ; 
but it tells us nothing of why it successfully attacks this 
person and not that. It can only fall back upon some such 
vague phrase as “lowered vitality.” Mr. Gurdjieff’s 
medical knowledge might, perhaps, be briefly described 
as an ability to give a scientific explanation of what that 
phrase means—or rather of the many different meanings 
which its vagueness covers—and to suggest methods of 
promoting the capacity of resistance to infection, or of 
combating its results. 

The above must be regarded merely as a general indica- 
tion of the nature of part of the material which these 
explorers have brought back from the East. The writer has 
not the authority either of Mr. Gurdjieff or of Mr. Ouspensky 
for any of the statements in this article ; he is describing 
merely his personal deductions and impressions. Quite 
certainly there is real knowledge to be obtained from contact 
with this new “cult,” which asksno man to believe anything 
which, if he has the time and the ability, he cannot prove 
for himself. Indeed, it condemns and forbids unsupported 
belief. Its fundamental precept is that all knowledge is 
worthless that is not grasped with that certainty which 
personal verification alone can give. This article itself is 
not written to convince, but merely to explain and to 
suggest. Those who consider such matters worth inves- 
tigation must of necessity investigate for themselves, and 
will probably have to spend very much time in the process. 





* In some, after the great difficulties of entrance had been overcome, 
an apprenticeship of several years was necessary, before any real 
knowledge could be given or taken. 
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The Gurdjieff movement is not a “ reforming ” or a prose- 
lytising movement. It seeks neither converts nor money. 
Nor does it seek, in the ordinary sense of the phrase, to “ do 
something for the world.” It requires certain workers, not 
easily to be found, but to others it may have little or nothing 
to offer. As a movement it is neither religious nor demo- 
cratic ; its appeal, for the present at any rate, is not to the 
million. 

The Gurdjieff “Institute” at Fontainebleau has lately 
been described at considerable length by a correspondent 
of the Daily News; but his description conveys almost 
nothing of the real work that is being done there, even on 
its purely physical side. The life is very simple and uncom- 
fortable, the food is adequate but too starchy for an 
ordinary stomach, the work is extremely hard. The 
physical work, indeed, results often in a degree of exhaustion 
which perhaps exceeds anything that was produced even by 
a prolonged spell in the winter trenches of Flanders in 1917. 
Yet behind it all there is no theory either of asceticism or 
of the “ simple life.” Abstinence is not praised, physical 
work is not idealised or exalted. Work at Fontainebleau is 
a medicine and a curse. Carried to extremes it creates in- 
creased capacity for effort and provides rich material for 
self-study—no more than that. Cold, hunger, and physical 
exhaustion are things to be endured not for their own sake, 
nor to acquire “ merit ” of any description, but simply for 
the sake of understanding the physical mechanism, making 
the most of it, and ultimately of bringing it into subjection. 
Other conditions provided at the “ Institute ”—with an 
ingenuity that is almost diabolical—offer similar opportu- 
nities for the study of the emotional mechanism, but that 
side of the work cannot be described in a few words or sen- 
tences, and must here be passed over. 

The Gurdjieff Institute has been compared in the Press 
by Mr. T. P. O’Connor and others with various experimental 
“colonies” which have been established in Europe or 
America during the past few decades. All such comparisons, 
however, are entirely mistaken, and would not be offered by 
anyone who had spent twenty-four hours at Fontainebleau, 
seeing all that there is to be seen there. As far as the 
writer’s knowledge goes, the only recorded institution with 
which Mr. Gurdjieff’s school can at all plausibly be com- 
pared is the school which was established in southern Italy 
by Pythagoras about 550 B.c. The Pythagoreans lived in a 
colony and were subjected to all kinds of abstinences and 
physical exercises as a preparation for the extraordinary 
intellectual work which they accomplished. They were 
deeply concerned with rhythm, with movement, with the 
analysis of the octave, and with other apparently irrelevant 
subjects which are studied at Fontainebleau. In some 
respects the parallel is indeed almost absurdly exact. 
Pythagoras himself was a Greek who spent many years in 
Eastern Persia and Afghanistan, and who on returning to 
Europe established a school for the study and teaching of 
music and mathematics. He was indeed the founder of 
European mathematics, of the European theory of music, 
and of European astronomy. He taught the doctrine of re- 
incarnation before Buddha; he laid the foundations and 
solved the crucial problems of pure geometry 200 years 
before Euclid was born; and he described the earth as a 
sphere and a planet revolving with the other planets round 
a “central fire,” 2,000 years before Copernicus. Indeed, 
it is probably only the mystery which surrounded the work 
of his “* school *—wherein no discovery was ever ascribed 
to an individual—that has prevented his being acclaimed 
as the greatest scientist of all time. It is not suggested 
here that Gurdjieff is another Pythagoras, but if parallels 
are to be sought this particular parallel is certainly irre- 
sistible—and no others are adequate, save perhaps some 
which might be discovered in the origins of Gothic archi- 
tecture. So far at any rate as the modern world is con- 
cerned, the Gurdjieff Institute is a unique phenomenon. 
Its possibilities are either nothing or else almost infinite. 
The “ wisdom of the East” is not a fable. That is the 






conclusion which these remarkable expeditions have brought 
back to Europe. But it is wisdom which cannot easily be 
summarised in a pamphlet or even set forth in the most 
massive tomes. Like the work of Einstein, its nature can 
be suggested, but it cannot be fully explained save to those 
who are prepared to spend many years in studying the 
foundations upon which it is built. For its direct exposi- 
tion no language exists, nor, perhaps, ever will exist. The 
formule of Einstein will probably be as incomprehensible 
to the general public a thousand years hence as they are 
to-day. Human knowledge, when it passes beyond a 
certain point, can only be grasped with the aid of natural 
faculties which have undergone a severe and prolonged 
training. In Mr. Gurdjieff’s school that training is physical 
and emotional as well as intellectual. The general public 
will never be able to grasp the meaning of his work. It will 
be able to judge it—if at all—solely by its results; 
and what is written here has no other purpose 
than to interest that probably tiny minority which can 
appreciate the magnitude of the possibilities of the work 
upon which Mr. Gurdjieff and his colleagues are engaged. 
Very much more certainly will be heard of them. 

In a further article the writer will, if he is permitted, 
attempt to describe the general purport of the purely 
psychological teaching upon which Mr. Ouspensky is 
lecturing in London. C. 


Correspondence 


THE STUDY OF INSANITY 


To the Editor of Tuz New STaTesMAN. 


Srr,—Your able contributor “ Lens” has an _ interesting 
article on the above subject in the current number of your 
journal, in which he confesses that he knows of no precedent 
anywhere in human history for the humane and intelligent 
care of the insane, and challenges those who are acquainted 
with such records to share their knowledge with the readers 
of THe New STATESMAN. 

Will you allow me, Sir, to state that such records of en- 
lightened care and treatment of the insane do exist, and I have 
published them in a recent work of mine, entitled In Search of 
the Soul and the Mechanism of Thought, Emotion, and Conduct 
(Kegan Paul. 2 vols. 1920). In this work I have quoted 
amongst others the Roman physician Caelius Aurelianus (ca. 
400 a.pD.), the author of De Morbis Acutis et Chronicis, wherein 
he advocates a treatment of the insane which was revived only 
in the course of last century. He said : 


Excited patients should be placed in a somewhat subdued light, 
in a room with a mild temperature, and where there are ne dis- 
turbing noises. . . . Frequent visits, particularly on the part of 
strangers, are to be forbidden, and the attendants should be 
vigorously enjoined to repress the outbreaks of the patients in 
such a manner as never to irritate them by showing too much 
spirit, and, on the other hand, not, by too much laxness, to allow 
them to increase their extravagances. Their faults should not, 
therefore, be allowed to pass unnoticed, and one should use, as 
occasion requires, a calculating indulgence, or a mild reproof, 
setting forth the advantages of amendment in conduct. If the 
patients become violent and are controlled with difficulty several 
attendants should be at hand to subdue them, as it were, without 
their knowledge and without provoking them, by approaching 
as if to give them massage. If they are irritated by the presence 
of other persons, and then only in very rare instances, may restraint 
ligatures be used, but with the greatest precautions, employing 
only bands of soft texture ; for methods of repression, if injudi- 
ciously applied, give rise to, or augment, excitement instead of 
relieving it. . . . One should carefully observe the character of the 
delirium and have recourse to the salutary influence of moral im- 
pressions, diverting thoughts, or welcome news. ... When the 
excitement declines, consciousness becomes clearer and sleep 
returns, nourishment should be increased and more varied; and 
as the patients recover their strength they should be taken for 
walks and given other physical exercise. . . . When the symptoms 
have subsided and the mind is no longer danjterously impression- 
able, a change of scene may be counselled. Trips by land and 
water, varied distractions and mental diversions, agreeable con- 
versations and affection may do excellent service. Ennui and the 
spirit of gloom are only too ready to fasten upon those who have 
already been their victims; and if healthy, sane men can fall 
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suddenly into a morbid state under the influence of grief, how 
much more is this result to be feared in those who are convalescent 
or just recovered, and who are still living, as it were, in the atmo- 
sphere of their disease ? 


Minute and praiseworthy were the rules laid down by this 
enlightened physician as to the duties of attendants. Thus 
they were to beware of appearing to confirm the patient’s 
delusions, and so deepen his malady ; but, on the other hand, 
they were to take care not to exasperate him by needless opposi- 
tion, and they were to endeavour to correct his delusion, at 
one time by indulging condescension, and at another by insinua- 
tions. For the poorer patients farming was to be encouraged, 
and he was opposed to venesection and treatment by strong 
drugs. 

How very different is this treatment from that of the cele- 
brated physician and anatomist, Jac. Sylvius (1478-1555), who 
held that “in some cases (of insanity) scolding is required, in 
others blows and shackles!” But notwithstanding the current 
belief in the Dark Ages that mental derangement was due to 
diabolical possession, which could be driven out by brutality, 
there were quite a number of physicians, of whom I have given 
a list in the work mentioned, who advocated a humane psycho- 
therapy. 

The celebrated French physician Pinel in 1793 abolished the 
chains in the dark cells, in which the insane in his institution 
were confined. But he still used mechanical restraint and he 
could not change the dungeon-like aspect of the abode of the 
insane. Pinel was not the only reformer, for the celebrated 
German physician, then resident in Paris, F. J. Gall (1758- 
1828), had written before him : 

These metaphysical doctrines are fraught with the most dangerous 
consequences, as we see in the cruel neglect and imprisonment in 
infected cells of those unfortunate victims, who should merit our 
compassion, and often our esteem. We hardly dare fix our atten- 
tion on the establishments for the insane; so defective are they 
in most countries, that they appear the shameful monuments of the 
most profound ignorance. . Villainous criminals who have 
disturbed the peace of society live in what might be described 
comparatively as palaces, well-aired, often with a play or exercise 
ground, and the whole building, even their place of worship, warmed, 
hot and cold baths provided, and everything comfortable and 
clean ; while the poor insane, who want and deserve our pity, live 
on straw and dirt, exposed to all vicissitudes of season and weather, 
reduced to the mercy of the turnkey, and less attended to than a 
horse or wild beast. 


** Lens ”’ does full justice to William Tuke, the Quaker, who 
founded the York Retreat in 1792, where neither chains nor 
any instrument of punishment were allowed. But it was only 
after John Conolly, in 1839, had abolished the straitwaistcoat, 
hand-straps and leg-locks at the Hanwel] Asylum, that British 
asylums in general were reformed. 

Hoping I have not exceeded your valuable space, I am, 
Sir.—Yours, etc. BERNARD HOLLANDER, M.D. 


MARRIED SCHOOL TEACHERS 


To the Editor of Taz New SraTesMAN. 

Sir,—The women teachers’ organisations are strongly resisting 
the proposal to evict the married women from the schools. 
The married women teachers are few in number, unorganised 
and with little or no influence ; and yet the women teachers’ 
organisations, composed almost entirely of the unmarried, 
are supporting them. 

They have very good grounds, public as well as educational, 
for that support ; but before stating them, I must confess that 
these grounds are not likely to appeal to every woman in the 
profession, if only for this reason : On the staff of a girls’ school 
we sometimes find one or two unmarried women who resent 
the presence of their married colleagues. Their attitude can 
be explained, though I should hesitate to accept the explanations 
which I have heard them offer for their resentment. Recent 
speculations in human conduct have taught us the importance 
of the unconscious and have inclined us to suspect the plausible 
rationalisations by which we explain our conduct to others 
and to ourselves. And so I am not very much impressed by 
the arguments of *“* Two Teachers” (in your last issue), but I 
am quite prepared to accept their assurances that they are not 
** soured spinsters or melancholy martyrs.” They accuse THE 


New Statesman of sharing “the popular delusion that a 
teacher’s work ends with school hours,” and they suggest that 
the married woman teacher has a right to have less time for 
study than the unmarried. My own experience and my observa- 
tion of many teachers, married and unmarried, leads me to 
believe there is no correlation whatever between celibacy and 


the number of hours devoted to study outside school. The 
foolishly docile teacher will take home piles of exercises for 
marking, and the teacher with no intellectual interests (and 
there are a number of them), once her training is completed 
and a place on the permanent staff secured for her, will never 
open a serious book or attend a serious lecture. The married 
woman teacher, who has a will and a mind, does not fall behind 
her unmarried colleague who is similarly endowed. 

I agree that teaching is, among other things, a satisfaction, 
perhaps a sublimated satisfaction of the mothering instinct : 
though I do not see why a married woman, who has no children, 
or whose children are not in her company every hour of the day, 
should be suspected of being deficient in that instinct. 

“Two Teachers’ and “ V. N.” both dispute your assertion 
that married women are “ most fitted to get the best out of 
children.” [We did not assert this; our view is very well 
expressed by the writer of this letter—Ep. N.S.] I do not 
myself make such a claim for the married woman teacher. It 
is the good teacher who gets the best out of children. I claim 
only that married women supply their quota of good teachers, 

But before stating the grounds for resisting her eviction from 
the schools, I should like to give what I believe to be the strongest 
argument for retaining permanently the services of married 
women teachers. By far the larger number of married teachers 
are employed in girls’ schools, and of their pupils, it is safe to 
assume, the great majority will marry. Now, the education 
the girls receive is supposed to be a preparation for life and to 
stand in a general relation to their adult occupations. Marriage 
will be the life and occupation of the majority, though it need 
not necessarily be the only occupation. In view of this, it is 
surely undesirable that, through all the critical years of adoles- 
cence, a girl should be exposed to the exclusive influence of 
celibate teachers. It must be remembered that the teacher 
influences the girl’s emotional nature as well as her mind; 
and the girl is more likely to grow up into a harmonious and well- 
balanced personality, leaving school with the rudiments of a 
sound philosophy of life, if one at least of her teachers has been 
a married woman. 

I mentioned at the beginning of my letter that the women 
teachers’ organisations were supporting the married women, 
and, while I am not authorised to speak for them, I believe 
that their policy has been decided by the following considera- 
tions: (1) The eviction of married women from the schools 
is a gross breach of the spirit (and probably of the letter, too— 
the legal position has yet to be cleared up) of the Sex Dis- 
qualification Removals Act, 1918 ; (2) the eviction of married 
women will not make more work for the unmarried and qualified 
teacher. The provincial L.E.A.’s, who have sacked their hand- 
ful of married women teachers, are eager to fill every vacancy 
with unqualified teachers. (3) The L.E.A.’s who have dismissed 
their married women teachers do not charge them with ineffi- 
ciency. They are as indifferent to the educational value of the 
married woman teacher as they are to the waste of public money 
in giving a four or five years’ training to a woman and then 
dismissing her for marriage when she is just beginning to acquire 
expertness in her art. The motive for the dismissals is purely 
economic ; the L.E.A.’s think that all their women teachers 
are too highly paid, and as the married woman teacher is more 
vulnerable to attack, they make her the victim of their passion 
for a “‘redressed line of relativity in salaries’ (to use the blessed 
phrase of Lord Weir). (4) The quality of the teaching pro- 
fession is not likely to improve if resignation on marriage and 
loss of the fruit of many years’ training is to be the only alter- 
native to celibacy for life. No woman of spirit, and certainly 
no enfranchised woman, will tolerate such a gross infringement 
of her human liberty.—Yours, etc., 

A Marriep WomAN TEACHER. 


To the Editor of THz New STATESMAN. 

Sir,—Your paragraph in the issue of the above for 
February 17th seems to me to show a very strong bias in favour 
of married teachers, since you imply that they, and not those 
whom you speak of as “ content to remain celibates all their 
lives,” are most fitted to get the best out of children. 

My seventy years’ experience of life has shown me that the 
motherly spirit which children feel intuitively is bestowed 
by Dame Nature just as often on an unmarried as on a married 
woman, and that it is often developed in an elder sister of @ 
large family. I quite agree that the first thing to be considered 
in education is the interest of the children. Is it always to 
their interest to have a married teacher? Any doctor will 
testify that a woman who is expecting to become a mother is 
unfit for many months before the birth of her child to bear the 
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triple strain of pregnancy, teaching and housekeeping ; there- 
fore during that time a substitute must be provided, who will 
have to make herself acquainted with the idiosyncrasies of the 
children in that class, and time will necessarily be lost while 
this is being done. After the birth of the child, the woman 
teacher, if she resumes her duties, must forgo the happiness 
of looking after her baby and must entrust it to another ; either 
the above must happen or the couple must agree together to 
have no children. A woman who is content to adopt either of 
these alternatives cannot be said to have a real love of children. 
There is very little doubt that the love of a double income is 
at the bottom of the desire of women teachers not to resign 
their posts when they marry. 

I therefore rejoice at the decision of the London Education 
Committee, and only regret that it was carried by a narrow 
and not a large majority. As women whose husbands are 
incapacitated or have deserted them are allowed to retain their 
posts, there will always be a fair proportion of married teachers 
in elementary schools.—Yours, etc., Ex-TEACHER. 


BIRDS 


To the Editor of Tue New STATESMAN. 


Srr,—As I believe that it was an article of mine in this journal 
which provoked Mr. Bird’s original letter, as I quite literally 
have been guilty of making an aviary-anthology and have 
not written Mr. Bird a private letter poking facetiously at his 
name, perhaps you will allow me a brief reply to his letter in 
your issue of January 17th? 

His general attitude astonishes me! Here is Horatio keeping 
the bridge of proportion and sanity against hosts of bird-bores 
and bird-snobs ; here is the voice of one, only one, crying in a 
bird-haunted wilderness! 

If those phantom hosts were real! Mr. Bird exaggerates 
(and I think your accomplished writer “* Y. Y.’’ does, too, which 
makes his brilliant ‘“‘ defence” the more original) the pre- 
occupation of poets with birds. The number of poets from 
Chaucer to Hodgson whose affections extend to a rudimentary 
knowledge of the commonest of their feathered subjects can be 
counted on two hands. And I should say that the feeling of 
* intellectuals ’’ and highly-educated people in general was, 
on the whole, hostile where it is not indifferent to a subject 
they probably regard as a naive relic of Victorianism. Field 
naturalists, again, are few, and the professional ornithologists 
—who are many—are mainly occupied in slaying birds to put 
into cabinets or to supply them with three Greco-Latin names 
where before they had two. If these hosts exist, Horatio has a 
very soft job with them, or the idea that it is worth while keeping 
birds in the world, from the same point of view that it is worth 
while keeping works of art and other pleasant things which have 
something beyond a material value, would not be considered 
a pious triviality. 

There are two ways of justifying an interest in birds as a 
particular aspect of life and as a particular aspect of beauty. In 
birds, that is to say, Natural History and the esthetic sense 
make a match of it. But this double interest made one is a 
new thing in human evolution, and accordingly arouses the 
usual prejudice and conservatism. But it grows, it even grows 
rapidly, though not rapidly enough yet to arrest the intensive 
destruction of bird-life. But grow it does, though not neces- 
sarily among leaders of thought, and in fifty or a hundred years’ 
time protests like those of Mr. Bird will not appear, because 
no man will like to advertise the fact that he is deficient in the 
prevailing standards of cultivation.—Yours, etc., 

H. J. MassInGHaM. 


Miscellany 
THE CINEMA AS A FINE ART 


ISCUSSIONS of the cinema have so far generally 
ID been confined to its fitness for child audiences 
and its educational value; but useful as these 

may be, there are other aspects of it which are also worth 
consideration. Charlie Chaplin has compelled the admira- 
tion of all, and though the German film, “ Dr. Caligari,” 
described in Tue New SraTesMAN some months ago, 
may be in a class by itself, there have been many 






films of late that have shown a very remarkable 
improvement. So far, however, no one has treated the 
general problems of what a good film is, or would be, and of 
how far good films are practicable in the present state of the 
industry. The inherent vulgarity of most films is a 
phenomenon of no real significance in dealing with these 
problems, any more than the inherent vulgarity of most 
fiction has any real bearing on the possibility of writing 
good novels. There is, perhaps, this lesson to be learned 
from it ; good films must be of a broad humour and astrong, 
full-blooded dramatic interest. Horror of every kind, 
extravagant pageantry, and thrills can be first-class, and 
they are the only things with sufficient “* kick ” to break the 
tradition of sentimentality that makes the cinema a subject 
of scorn to many intelligent people. For the public will 
take strong meat and sentiment, but delicacy or subtlety in 
a film will pass by unheeded, for unlike good books a good 
film cannot rely on a limited public of cultivated taste. 


“* Tamburlaine ” and the “ Spanish Tragedy ” were the 
two portents which showed the way the Elizabethan drama 
was to go. Blood and display were then the forces that 
enabled the dramatist to attain to great art. Perhaps ‘‘Dr. 
Caligari” is the “Spanish Tragedy” of the films, though 
one hesitates to suggest that “Robin Hood” is its 
“Tamburlaine.” The analogy between the pre-Shakes- 
pearean stage and the cinema world of to-day is amazingly 
close: there is the same vast productiveness of plays, 
mainly worthless, but very popular, the same necessity for 
the broadest appeal, the same staff of nameless hack- 
writers, patching together jerry-built plays as best they can. 
Dare we hope out of this confusion for a cinema Shakespeare? 


The mind of a writer or painter acknowledges almost 
instinctively the peculiar aptitudes of his art and orders the 
material of his imagination within them. But the writer 
of cinema plays has special difficulty in seeing his artistic 
problem clearly, by reason of literary prepossessions, which 
he cannot avoid. Further, many filmsinthe past have been 
founded on books, and this has added to the difficulty. 
Films are not, or are very rarely, thought out directly as 
films; that is why they contain so often long series of 
pictures which convey nothing more than literary ideas by 
a process of crude symbolism. To take an instance from 
a recent film, pictures of a man and woman driving through 
Alpine scenery and looking into each others eyes are merely 
tedious, unless the drive itself has some special dramatic 
significance. It is far better to tell the spectators that 
“he loves her” in plain print on the screen and to use the 
pictures for showing something more visually interesting, 
than to show the actors expressing love with all the 
reticence and half expressive glances of absolute realism 
through yard after yard of the dullest film ever taken. 
This criticism is based on a real but perhaps extreme 
example, but similar treatment of entirely unfilmable 
matter is being used every day. This is not to say that 
love-making is unfilmable matter, but that the realistic 
method, as it is understood nowadays, cannot portray it 
in a manner suitable to the cinema. 


At present it seems that hope lies in simple plots with 
plenty of action, and no complicated or detailed psychology 
such as literature has learnt to portray. Blood, pageantry, 
and thrills are ingredients most suitable for such films. Here 
again a word must be said of “ Dr. Caligari,” a film where 
the whole plot is the detailed hallucination of a madman ; 
but even in this film the psychological point is used merely 
as a frame or setting for the fantastic story within it. 
This raises interesting questions as to the possibility of 
entirely subjective films, where the pictures show the 
mental imagery of the character, rather than his external 
life helped out by close-ups of facial expression, the usual 
medium for incidental psychology in ordinary narrative 
films. But more practically, epic stories which involve 
broad simple characters with readily understood psychology, 
heroes whose lives are mainly external and give every 
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opportunity for the three ingredients, blood, pageantry, and 
thrills, should be the very stuff of which films could be 
made. 

The only other art in which the appeal is directly visual 
is the Ballet, which has developed an ordered technique of 
movement and pictorial design, such as the cinema must 
find for itself, if it is ever to become an art. This has been 
effected in the case of the Ballet by a synthesis of the 
practice of great artists ; in the cinema Mr. Chaplin is the 
only artist whose contribution can be clearly recognised, 
for he alone has learnt to subordinate the narrative interest 
of his films to that of his movements. Here the approxi- 
mation to the Ballet technique is more marked than need 
be in films of the narrative type, but there is room for a 
type of film hardly attempted as yet in which the whole 
appeal, as in the Ballet, will be pictorial. 

In one or two recent films there have been signs that 
some attention has been paid to this essential factor of 
‘pictorial significance.” True, in the average super-film, 
of which so many have appeared lately, these rare moments 
of real pictorial interest have seemed purely accidental; 
but take, for example, the film recently shown dealing with 
the life of Byron, “‘A Prince of Lovers.” It was quite 
worthless from an artistic point of view, except for 
two moments; in the entry of Byron into Lady 
Jersey’s ballroom after his disgrace, and in _ the 
announcement of his death by the Greek Patriarch at 
Missolonghi, the producer realised that the purely pictorial 
was the shortest and best method of getting the desired 
dramatic effect. In fact, he was inspired to pictorial 
significance, and the effect was completely successful. 
The same attitude with regard to the expressive composition 
of pictures could be observed in the “Master of Craft,” a 
film adapted from a story by W. W. Jacobs. This is the 
secret, too, of Mr. Chaplin’s pre-eminence. He knows 
quite well that the merit of his best and most amusing 
films lies in the purely visual appeal of his acting, and has little 
or nothing to do with the story. The film “ Dr. Caligari” 
again is a good example. Here, pictorial effectiveness, 
combined with, and to a great extent dependent on, a 
totally unrealistic setting, was used not merely at odd 
moments, but throughout the whole production. Every 
scene had a value and an importance of its own, and the 

combined result may be justly termed a work of art, the 
only one, perhaps, that the cinema has yet produced, unless 
we admit on an inferior plane some of the comic “cartoon” 
pictures. For these, too, have an appeal which is purely 
visual, and being made from drawings are in no way bound 
to a slavish imitation of nature. In estimating the possi- 
bilities of the film as a genuine art form, one partial success is 
more important than a thousand complete failures. 
Davip Wosson. 


Drama 


TAFFY AND REGIONALISM 


IN ART 
M” CARADOC EVANS published during the war 


a vigorous book which made a_ considerable 

impression. It was even less calculated to 
flatter the national sentiments of the Welsh than the 
Playboy of the Western World to please the conventional, 
patriotic pride of the Irish. It dealt with Salem Chapel 
and the superstition, brutality and goatish habits of the 
Welsh peasant. To those beyond the Celtic fringe it was 
of course easy to recognise at once the merits, in this case, 
however, far from commensurate, of both productions. 
The Irish in whom there is a strong strain of ironic self- 
detachment soon grew proud of Synge; I do not know if 
the Welsh yet consider Mr. Caradoc Evans a feather in 
their cap. To my mind, at any rate, Mr. Evans has not 
shown in Taffy (of which a special matinée has first 





been given at the Prince of Wales’ Theatre) that 
he has yet taken the first step towards becoming an 
artist. There is no harm in being “ regional.” Many 
great artists have been regional. But the inhabitants of 
Great Britain have never much shone as regionalists, 
They all tend to tip a wink to their audience and say slyly, 
“Come and have a look at my funny peasants, with their 
quaint dialect and curious old world ways.” Then they 
insist excessively on the points where their types diverge 
from common humanity, till this continuous stressing of 
small eccentricities makes the products of the author’s 
imagination merely gesticulating, inhuman caricatures, 
English letters have, indeed, recently produced one great 
“* regionalist ” figure, John Synge, and it is impossible not 
to compare mentally Taffy and The Playboy of the Western 
World. It is, indeed, irresistibly borne in on the mind that 
Mr. Evans has set out to be the Synge of Wales. But 
where Synge was an artist, Mr. Evans remains merely a 
commentator. Synge drew naturally and unselfconciously 
on the material he found round him, and has long since 
ceased being interesting as an Irishman with a new voca- 
bulary. He is simply a European like Shakespeare or 
Moliére or Tcheckov, less important than them, certainly, 
but cognate to them. I cannot imagine Taffy ever being 
anything except a comment on Wales. ‘“ Do you hate the 
Welsh ?”’ We seem to hear Mr. Evans saying, “ Come 
along with me and I'll add fuel to the flames.” A screech- 
ing personal note seems to dominate the scene. Mr. Evans 
is much too clever to be merely boring and stupid, and 
makes us all laugh heartily with his happy thoughts and 
racy metaphors. Also he has a noble nature and displays 
great moral elevation at the spectacle of his hero saving 
his soul alive. ‘* Believe me,” we seem to hear the chorus 
chiming in, “I hate the Welsh as much as you do. But 
good things can come, even out of Galilee.” Considerations 
of this kind should never, I think, enter into the mentality 
of the artist, who must take life as he finds it, without 
praise or blame. Tartuffe is horrible and ominous enough, 
but he needs no commentator and never received one. 
Taffy is like a party speech, a good party speech if you like, 
but a party speech only, and the alternative howls and 
cheers with which the utterances of the actors were received 
on Monday seemed the proper environment for Taffy as 
for a public meeting. 

Mr. Evans was well supported by his company. The 
Welsh idiom seemed plausible to a foreigner, and that was 
all which was required. Was not Mr. Evans slyly letting us 
into a secret? Miss Edith Evans, in the only “ pleasant ” 
part, gave a magnificient and really moving performance. 
She is, perhaps, the most sympathetic and intelligent 
actress on the London stage. Mr. Lawrence Anderson as 
the hero, and Mr. Ben Field as the rival preacher, the “ real 
thing,” and Mr. Roy Byford, as Twmy the farmer, also 
gave excellent performances, while the actors who played 
the other three elders did all that could be expected with 
their caricatured, music-hall parts. But let us cut all this 
clever chit-chat, this angry comment, and get down to 
something that really matters. D. B. 


Art 


DEGAS’ SCULPTURE“ 


EGAS only needed to have preserved all his faculties 

ID for another fifty years—or say a hundred—in 
order to have given the world something which it 

has never had and—unless we can find some remedy for 
premature death—will probably never have. To do Degas 
justice he went to work as though unlimited time lay 
before him. He set about the long route to achievement— 
perhaps a longer route than any artist had ever taken before. 
I do not suppose he did this deliberately ; it was forced on 


* Exhibition of Sculpture by Degas at the Leicester Galleries. 
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him by his peculiar gifts and limitations. Those artists 
arrive at complete expression most quickly who are born 
with an emphatic rhythmic feeling, who are born, as it 
were, with a tune running in their heads. And as soon as 
such an artist begins to look out on life everything dances 
to this tune. The chaotic phenomena of life arrange them- 
selves in a pattern like the sand particles oa a metal plate 
set vibrating to a musical note. And the simpler, more 
monotonous and more emphatic this rhythm is the easier 
is the artist’s problem, the greater his facility, and the 
quicker his attainment to self-expression. 

On the other hand, there are artists who have no par- 
ticular tune in their heads; they are gifted with a sensi- 
bility to a great many different rhythms, and only very 
gradually does one type of rhythm stand out from the 
others and become, as it were, their personal rhythm. Such 
artists are bound to make endless exploration of the innu- 
merable potential rhythms which lie hidden in nature before 
they can attach their sensibility to one special kind. They 
have, in fact, comparatively little bias in their outlook on 
life. Such artists can only find themselves when they have 
explored, sifted, analysed and compared a vast mass of 
appearances. If such artists survive at all, if they do not 
lose their way hopelessly in the mazes into which their sen- 
sibility leads them, they have the recompense of discovering 
in the end a more flexible, more subtle, richer rhythm than 
is possible to the other type. And of this kind Degas was a 
pre-eminent example. He came, too, at a time when 
artists, influenced perhaps by the contemporary enthusiasm 
for science, had conceived an almost exaggerated idea of 
the importance of natural appearances. And though Degas 
was undoubtedly too logical to mistake scientific observa- 
tion for artistic vision, he none the less seems to have felt 
an immense respect for the positive facts of appearance. 
He had, too, an almost unrivalled power of detached and 
impersonal observation and a rare gift for the exact notation 
of its results. 

He turned on phenomena a cold, disillusioned but terribly 
penetrating gaze, and he chose by preference those scenes 
of factitious life—the theatre and the ballet—where for the 
ordinary man illusion works most potently. He chose 
precisely these so that he could mark with a bitter incisive- 
ness the bleak reality which underlies the apparent radiance. 

Such was Degas in all the early part of his career, and 
some of the works at the Leicester Gallery belong to this 
period. The most notable is the nude study of a young 
danseuse (No. 87). It has the touching gaucherie of an un- 
formed animal with limbs too large for its body and as yet 
imperfectly under control. It has something of the inno- 
cence of childhood and yet a kind of precocious effrontery. 
All this and much more is suggested by the marvellous exac- 
titude with which the pose is caught, by the perfect under- 
standing of the relations of all the limbs. I doubt if any 
other artist but Degas has ever observed quite so closely, 
so unfalteringly as this. He makes one realise the signi- 
ficance of every minutest accent of the surface, every strain 
of tendon, every hint of the prominence of a bone. We feel 
intimately the framework which supports the hesitating, 
undeveloped torso, the mechanism of stresses and thrusts 
at work beneath the scanty flesh. And yet for all that it is 
not, I think, a great work of art. It does not arouse the 
detached emotion of great sculpture. It preoccupies us too 
much with its relation to the facts of life. The subject still 
survives in the statuette. One is bound to think of what 

Degas’ searching gaze has revealed about the girl and about 
life. What wonder, then, that with such astonishing gifts 
of observation, with so passionate an interest in unveiling 
the harsh underlying realities of life and noting them with 
ironic detachment—what wonder that Degas had a long 
way to go to arrive at true vision, at the definitely creative 
moment when all the vast accumulations of his experience 
could at last be utilised. 
But if we turn to those works which must, from their 
close correspondence with his later pastels, belong to the 


end of his career, we see that Degas did arrive at that point. 
These represent, for the most part, women drying the mselves 
after the bath. We may take No. 67 as a good example. 
Here we are no longer even tempted to think about the 
model at all ; in fact, Degas tells us nothing that might not 
be true of hundreds of models. She becomes merely the 
pretext for a purely plastic theme of great beauty and 
purity. We are fascinated by this harmonious flow of 
planes, by the sensation of amplitude in all the volumes, 
and the easy and inevitable movements which their sequence 
imposes on the eye. We do not merely recognise the 
extraordinary truth to Nature of every strain of muscle, of 
each prominence and hollow, but we feel with a delighted 
surprise that the movement of each limb answers our 
expectations more perfectly than anything we could have 
anticipated. In such later work then Degas has made the 
step from being the most incisive, witty and profound 
observer of natural form to being a great creative sculptor, 
a weaver of enthralling plastic harmonies. 

There are intermediate works between the two I have 
alluded to. In the early works—to which, by the by, all 
the studies of horses belong—Degas is essentially an illus- 
trator in the round. True, he is already a great and heroic 
illustrator. He is untouched by any of the common vices 
of illustration. He is supremely contemptuous of rhetoric 
and indifferent to all sentimental appeals; he never 
approaches you in order to explain his feeling with plausible 
emphasis ; he leaves his meaning to come out through the 
perfect incisiveness and the dispassionate perfection of his 
record. But for all that these early works have not, to my 
mind, the peculiar qualities of great sculpture. The very 
sharpness of his observation obstructs the possibility of 
large synthetic unities. The balance of these figures is the 
balance of the human machine—that machine which Degas 
studied with so passionate a devotion and understood 
perhaps more perfectly than any other observer, but its 
perfection is still rather mechanical than rhythmic. 

But in the intermediate stage, which is represented by 
No. 34, “* Dancer looking at the sole of her foot,” the first 
step is taken towards the goal of pure sculpture. This is 
in its way a great masterpiece. It is certainly a work that 
no one but Degas could have accomplished, for, as I say, 
no one else has ever had his memory stored with so many of 
the innumerable equations of the limbs in which the human 
body can attain equilibrium. Here is such a moment of 
equilibrium and its mechanical balance is perfect, but more 
than that it has rhythm in every direction. Turn this 
statuette about as you will, the silhouette is always ex- 
quisitely flowing and harmonious, and at each point full of 
surprises, of apparent discords which are subtly resolved. 

This is already great sculpture, but it is not yet of the 
greatest kind. We are led rather to contemplate it in terms 
of the marvellous linear rhythms of its surprisingly varied 
contours than as a single inevitable flow of volumes. 
Indeed, the volumes have not yet their complete amplitude. 
One is inclined to see the figure against the light as silhouette 
rather than with the light on it so as to feel how its planes 
spread themselves to receive its rays. One may notice, by 
the by, a steady increase in the amplitude of volumes as 
Degas progresses from the sharply articulated forms of his 
early danseuses and horses to the concentrated and accu- 
mulated masses of his latest style. 

And it is precisely here that, to my mind, the latest work 
is really the beginning of Degas’s career as a creative artist. 
It is for that reason that his death at eighty-one seems so 
pitifully premature. When he died he was at last ready 
to give the fruits of that long apprenticeship to natural 
appearance. Precisely because it was based on an expe- 


rience so widely varied, so concrete and precise, the 
moment of synthesis had to be delayed, and so we are left 
after all to guess at an art that would surely have been 
supreme in the density, tension and richness of its matter 
and the unequalled mastery and lucidity of its expression. 
Rocer Fry. 
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Current Literature 
BOOKS IN GENERAL 


- VERYBODY’S Doing it, Doing it, Doing it, 

E Doing it—now,”’ and Lord Russell is blessed with 

a character which is a boon to the auto- 
biographer. His book (My Life and Adventures. Cassell. 
Illustrated. 25s.) shows him to be a man of unalterable tem- 
perament, with a strong, straightforward intellect and 
endowed with a combative temper. There is consequently no 
mistiness about his recollections; his past is perfectly 
intelligible to him. He may be able only to make a vague 
guess how he has impinged upon other people ; but he is 
in no doubt at all about the way they impinged upon 
him; and being one of the unchangeable sort he can 
sympathise with himself thoroughly at all ages and in all 
circumstances. He always conveys a definite impression 
of himself and of his surroundings. He is at no pains 
to make himself out amiable; he is too defiant to have 
recourse to propitiatory tricks. Consequently, when the 
reader does sympathise with him, hedoes so wholeheartedly. 
Even when one suspects that “the young Russell ”’ 
smashed other people about more than they hurt him, 
one says to oneself: ‘ Well, I see his point of view.” 
His version of his life with his grandparents, Lord and 
Lady Russell, at Pembroke Lodge reminds one a little of 
the young Ernest’s view of his vicarage home. (The Way 
of all Flesh.) 

* * * 

Lord Russell has another quality which is almost essential 
to the autobiographer, though it is one which must in the 
interest of the reader be controlled: everything that has 
happened to himself appears highly interesting, simply 
because it is part of his own past. Certainly, if an auto- 
biographer is not interested in himself the reader is not 
likely to be. On the other hand, this passionate partiality 
may induce him to dwell on trifles which even that par- 
tiality cannot enlarge to any general importance. This is a 
big book, and its size is largely due to Lord Russell having 
crammed it with accounts of his pets, motors and domestic 
improvements which only in an ancillary, and by no means 
artistic manner, contribute to self-portraiture; he has 
not sufficiently controlled that interest in self without 
which, it is true, lively autobiography cannot be written. 
In short, for pages together he is a bore. It is, as La 
Rochefoucauld noticed, odd, that while we have such a 
minute recollection of everything that has happened to 
ourselves, we often fail to recall how many times we have 
repeated the same incident to our friends. On the other 
hand, for pages together Lord Russell is most entertaining 
and instructive. The take-it-or-leave-it, that-was-that 
attitude so marked in him, imprints upon his style a 
resolute clarity. 

* * . 

Memoirists fairly bid to become as numerous as novelists. 
For my part, I am glad. I find frank memoirs far more 
entertaining than second-rate fiction. It rarely happens 
that a novel falls into our hands which we have not prac- 
tically to re-write while we read, if we are to get anything 
out of it; and the more clever the author the harder 
this task often becomes. In Lord Russell’s memoirs 
I found five or six excellent novels which did not need 
re-writing at all, only filling in. He uncorks the bottle 
and out comes the djin; the stature of the djin expands 
in proportion to the time we choose to stare at it. The 
most exciting (but not, perhaps, the most interesting) of 
his adventures are matrimonial. The consequences of his 
first marriage were extraordinary and public. Incidentally, 
those legal proceedings have established that criminal libel 
by a wife upon a husband, persisted in even after a series 
of crushing exposures in Court, does not amount to “legal 
cruelty,” though it happily does invalidate the claim of 


such a wife to restitution of “ conjugal rights” from 
mercenary motives. Let us be thankful for small legal 
mercies, although we can hardly expect Lord Russell 
himself to share our emotions of gratitude. For him 
there was only one way of escape from “ Mabel Edith”: 
bigamy, six months’ imprisonment, and the expenditure of 
£30,000. His readers will admire with something approach- 
ing astonishment the robust, recuperative common sense 
with which a young man, who had every reason to expect 
his path in life to be triumphantly smooth, scrambled out 
of one of the deepest, dingiest holes that unwary, head- 
strong youth ever stumbled into, and the energy with 
which he proceeded thenceforward to lead a busy, useful, 
cheerful life. The reader, however, will not be astonished 
to find, from signs scattered through the book, that this 
ill-starred young man had in the process to develop a 
pretty thick skin. How far a tendency to pachydermatous 
development was innate, or to what degree it was the 
result of self-protective reactions, is a problem I leave 
inquisitive psychologists among his readers to solve. 
* * x 


Lord Russell’s opinion is that it was a great misfortune 
for him that after his father’s death he was brought up at 
Pembroke Lodge by his grandmother Russell, and not by 
his maternal grandmother, Lady Stanley of Alderley. 
This is an opinion his readers are likely to share. His 
education at Pembroke Lodge was moral, not to say 
Balmoral in tone. A tender atmosphere of Hush ! brooded 
over the house; the only reins admittedly used to guide 
the little orphans, Lord Russell and his brother, Bertrand 
Russell, were those of love; the only whip for any delin- 
quency an expression of profound grief. Unfortunately, 
the leader of the tandem was the sort of little pony which 
kicks, swings round in the traces, and stares the driver 
in the face; the sort of little boy who, when someone 


‘murmurs, Hush, Hush, shouts Why, Why? On the other 


hand, he saw his Stanley cousins disporting themselves 
in the world with the assurance and self-satisfaction of 
porpoises. In that house, clashes of temperament and 
opinion were fought out incessantly, and such terms of 
family endearment as “ you utter ass” flew freely, I 
imagine, across the table. This would certainly appear 
to have been a more suitable environment for a little, 
positive, scientific-minded, adventurous extrovert. 
* * * 


Lord Russell’s father, Lord Amberley, seems to have 
been a man of that extreme and determined independence 
characteristic of the crystal-clear crank; one who puts 
into the rejection of tradition and current opinion the 
passion of ultramontane orthodoxy. His son’s early edu- 
cation was not a good preparation for Pembroke Lodge: 

As an illustration of my parents’ methods I will relate the episode 
of the treacle. As a matter of education and experience, I was 
told on my seventh birthday that I might do exactly as I liked 
all day. What I did like was to throw myself upon my pony, 
ride to the village of Trellick a mile away, and purchase from the 
grocer with my own money a quantity of treacle. I carried this 
home and continued to consume it with a spoon until the stage 
of repletion was passed, and by the afternoon after some discomfort, 
the final stage of regurgitation per os was reached. Thus early 
was firmly impressed upon my youthful mind that there were 
natural laws quite apart from the commands of parents which no 
one could disobey with impunity, however great his measure of 
freedom appeared to be. Incidentally, I have never been able to 
endure treacle from that day to this. 


What interests me in this passage, as an ardent but not 
eminent educationist, is that the rationalistic treacle 
method, if I may call it so, of bringing up the young does 
not appear to act as a prophylactic in later life against 
Mabel Ediths. I have discussed this book as though it 
was concerned with people who lived a hundred years ago 
instead of with some I might pass in the street to-morrow, 
but that is the spirit in which the book itself is written. 
‘* Everybody’s doing it, doing it, doing it, doing it now.” 
AFFABLE Hawk. 
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THIS OFFER CAN NEVER BE REPEATED 
A few Sets of the Britannica at HALF PRICE 


TWELFTH EDITION IN 32 VOLUMES 
ECENTLY there appeneet in this paper the first announcement of a remarkable bargain. 
R that the Ch 


It was then explain 


ublishers of the Encyclopedia Britannica have decided to 


reduce the number of Handy Volume Issue bindings from seven to three, and to sell the 
sets in the other four bindings at an unusually low figure. This decision was made because to 
Keep so many bindings in stock involved unwarranted expense. 


Our Special Offer to You 


You are therefore offered the chance of buying a set of 
the New Encyclopedia Britannica, complete in 32 
volumes, and absolutely up to date, on terms which 
include, among other advantages, a price only half that 
of the regular Cambridge Issue. Simply fill in and post 
the coupon at the bottom, and you will have sent to you 
all details about these special terms, and also about the 
arrangements at your disposal for paying in small 
monthly instalments. 


What these Bindings are 


The four different Styles in which these special sets are 
bound are particularly good. A choiceamong the original 
seven bindings was difficult, so difficult that it was ulti- 
mately decided by the convenience of manufacture 
alone. The Red Linen Cloth, Brown Sheepskin, Three- 
quarter Green Levant and Full Green Levant books 
which are now being offered to you are in some respects 
even more attractive than the three bindings chosen to be 
Standardised. 

No More of these Sets 

When our present stock of less than 1,100 of 
these half-price sets is gone, no more will be forth- 
coming, as these bindings will never be used again. 

Therefore it must be obvious to you that only 
a certain number of people, and that number 





TWO DESCRIPTIVE BOOKLETS FREE 


Two handsome booklets, each of 48 pages and illugtrated on 
every page, will be sent to you without your incurring a penny of 
expense or any obligation. These booklets will prove fascinating 
reading and tell you exaétly what you want to know about the 
Encyclopedia Britannica. 
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a very small one, can possibly hope to secure 
one of these bargain sets. 

Our very limited stock and the demands which have 
already been made upon it, make it certain that this offer 
can never be repeated. 


Why you need the Encyclopaedia 
Britannica 

The Encyclopedia Britannica is a practical book for 
practical people. It is a book you will use in the ordinary 
routine of your life, to answer the hundred and one ques- 
tions which arise every day or to deal with a domestic 
emergency of sickness or accident. By increasing your 
knowledge of your business and of world conditions of 
trade it will increase your income, as it has already done 
for others. 

Most important of all, by widening your interests and 
giving you a fuller delight in the world about you, it will 
help you to get the best out of life. 

There is no one to-day who cannot afford the Ency- 
clopeedia Britannica on the special terms offered in these 
announcements, and there is no one who can afford to 
be without it. 


Send for Information Now 


You have, maybe, been thinking for years of 
buying a set of the Encyclopaedia Britannica. 
This is the opportunity for which you have 
been waiting, the opportunity of buying a set 
at the lowest price at which the Twelfth, the latest, 
edition ever has been offered or ever will be 
offered, a price only half that at which the 
regular Cambridge Issue is being sold to-day. 

The time at your disposal is very short if you want to 
have a set in the binding of your choice, because every 
day sees the number of these special sets becoming less. 
When they are gone, your opportunity will have gone too. 

Send the Coupon below, or 
Call at our Show Room 


125 High Holborn, Lendon, W.C. 
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Britannica Half-Price Coupon 

The Encyclopedia Britannica Co., Ltd. e 
125 High Holborn, W.C. 

Please send me, free of charge and without any 
obligation on my part, the two 48-page illustrated 
booklets describing the New Encyclopedia Britannica, 
12th Edition, together with details of your special @& 
half-price offer. 
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A MODERN HISTORIAN 


The History of the Later Roman Empire From the Death of 
Theodosius I. to the Death of Justinian (A.D. 395 to 
A.D. 565). By J. B. Bury. 2 vols. Macmillan. 42s. 

Once an historian always an historian. Other tastes may 
change and be abandoned. Age often makes a difference in 
such matters, as Dr. Johnson has pointed out in his one un- 
quotable observation, but the historian is not as other men. 
Nor need we wonder! Given the necessary equipment of learn- 
ing, the use of libraries, the shaping intelligence, the love of 
detail, and a certain skill of selection, and added to these gifts 
the ever-present sense of movement and the perpetually shifting 
stage of the world, and you are happily provided for, however 
long you may live. Dullness may indeed here and there creep 
into your history (for how can it be kept completely out ?), but 
it is for ever banished from your home. 

The problems of history may be vast, various and unsolvable, 
but unlike those other unsolvable problems of metaphysics, 
they present themselves to the historian wrapped up in events, 
which have gone through the formality (the phrase is Charles 
Reade’s) ‘“‘of taking place,” and accordingly have become 
matters of human record. The history of the past may be a 
badly-lighted chamber, but it is a chamber once inhabited by 
men of like passions with ourselves. And then only think of the 
historian’s range of subject : 


The world is all behind him, where to choose 
His place of rest, and Providence his guide. 

These reflections, if they deserve that name, were almost 
forced upon me after spending some hours in reading a portion 
of Professor Bury’s two new volumes named at the head of the 
page. The very title of this learned work excited an emotion 
and stir of the fancy in the breast of an unlearned man like the 
present writer (whose previous acquaintance with his author’s 
theme has been entrusted to a memory, which even repeated 
readings of Gibbon have left dim and uncertain), which not even 
a steady perusal of these two volumes themselves can hope to 
maintain. ‘* What a course of events, what a muster-roll of 
names, what a steady solemn sound”’ (Bagehot on Gibbon). 

Professor Bury tells us in a short preface that the first of his 
two volumes might have been called ‘“‘ The German Conquest 
of Western Europe,” and the second ‘* The Age of Justinian.” 
But though the two volumes are almost exactly the same size, 
the first of them takes us over 120 years, whilst the second is 
confined to less than 50. Why is this? It is not because the 
age of Justinian is relatively more important or exciting than 
the period of the German Conquest—for, as our author tells us, 
“the fifth century was one of the most critical periods in the 
history of Europe. It was crammed with events of great 
moment, and the changes which it witnessed transformed 
Europe more radically than any set of political events that have 
happened since.”” Was it not (I must add on my own account) 
the Age of Augustine and of Jerome (two great men who, as 
their correspondence so pleasingly reveals, loved one another no 
better than did Newman and Manning in our own less exciting 
times), of Alaric and Attila, of Stilicho and Theoderic the 
Ostrogoth ? 

Why, then, do the fifty years of the age of Justinian obtain 
an equal space with the one hundred and twenty years of the 
earlier period ? Professor Bury answers this question for us. 
During the earlier period, he tells us, 

there is no history of contemporary events, and the story has to 

be pieced together from fragments, jejune chronicles, incidental 

references in poets, rhetoricians and theologians. Nowhere since 

the time of Alexander the Great do we feel so strongly that the 

meagreness of the sources flouts the magnitude of the events, 
There is much significance in this last passage. Undoubtedly, 
the deference paid to the “* sources’ by our recent historians has 
gone far to eclipse the gaiety of history and “ to impoverish 
the public stock of harmless pleasure.’”” One remembers Mac- 
aulay’s essay on History: ‘‘ We should not then have to look 
for the wars and vows of the Puritans in Clarendon, and for their 
phraseology in Old Mortality, for one half of King James in 
Hume and for the other half in The Fortunes of Nigel.” 

Out of ‘‘ jejune chronicles, incidental references in poets, rheto- 
ricians and theologians,” Macaulay could have made his 120 years 
fill a couple of volumes even though he had no contemporary 
Procopius by his side to jog his imagination. 

But the age of Macaulay no less than the age of Justinian is 
over. We decline any longer to be humbugged even by such a 
master of style and of memory as Macaulay. The crafts of the 
novelist and the historian are now recognised as distinct. Dickens 
was within his rights in being “* cocksure ” about Pecksniff, but 





we are not now prepared to believe that Macaulay knew every. 
thing about Penn. So, too, Micawber is one proposition and 
Marlborough another. 

In the same way even the majestic flow of Gibbon, and his 
easy dispatch of a century in a sentence, however it may excite 
our literary admiration, leaves us wondering how much more 
there was beneath that polished surface than the historian 
knew or perhaps cared to stop and tell us. 

Professor Bury works on different lines and with a less sweeping 
brush. He lets us into the secrets of his manufacture, and keeps 
his imagination well bitted and bridled. Even Theodora remains 
a puzzle to us, as we feel sure she was to her best friends. The 
Professor is not a fatalist, as it is always so tempting and easy 
to be. ‘ General considerations” do not appeal to him so 
forcibly as they did to the elder race of historians. Here is a 
striking sentence to be found on page 311 of the first volume: 


The truth is that the success of the Barbarians in penetrating 
and founding States in the Western Provinces cannot be explained 
by any general considerations. It is accounted for by the actual 
events and would be clearer if the story were known more fully. 
The gradual collapse of the Roman power in this section of the 
Empire was the consequence of a series of contingent events. No 
general causes can be assigned that made it inevitable. 


Where would the Scottish Robertson and Hume be without their 
“general considerations” ? 

Even the majestic Gibbon leaves upon his readers, as Mr, 
Congreve pointed out long ago in his Lectures on the Roman 
Empire of the West, the impression of vast hordes of Barbarians 
like those described by Tacitus, descending upon a depopulated 
Roman Empire like a deluge, and sweeping all before them. 
But listen to Professor Bury : 

The notion of vast hordes of warriors, numbered by hundreds of 
thousands, pouring over the frontiers is perfectly untrue. The 
total number of one of the large East German nations probably 
seldom exceeded 100,000, and its army of fighting men can rarely 
have been more than from 20,000 to 30,000. They were not a 
deluge overwhelming and irresistible, and the Empire had a well- 
organised military establishment at the end of the fourth century, 
fully sufficient in capable hands to beat them back. As a matter 
of fact, since the defeat at Hadrianople, which was due to the blunder 
of Valens, no very important battle was won by Germans over 
Imperial forces during the whole course of the invasions.—{Vol. L, 
p. 309.) 


How, then, did the Conquest come about ? Professor Bury is 
very cautious on this point. 

The defence of the Empire had come to depend on the enrol- 
ment of Barbarians in the army, who had to be placated with 
high commands and pay, but for a while this new blood proved 
very helpful, and Mr. Bury is of opinion that this policy did not 
necessarily involve the dismemberment of the Empire. He says: 


It may be that a German penetration of Western Europe must 
ultimately have come about. But even if that were certain, it 
might have happened in another way, at a later time, more gradually, 
and with less violence. The point of the present contention is that 
Rome’s loss of her provinces in the fifth century is not ‘‘ an inevitable 
effect of any of those features which have been described as causes 
or consequences of her general decline.” The central fact that 
Rome could not dispense with the help of Barbarians for her wars 
may be held to be the cause of her calamities, but it was a weakness 
which might have continued to be far short of fatal but for the 
sequence of contingencies pointed out above.—(Vol. I., p. 313.) 


Truly a cautious historian! And in these days the readers of 
history place caution above passion, and reason beyond rhetoric. 

Mr. Bagehot, in his well-known, but not too well-known, essay 
on Gibbon (1856), gives vent to the opinion that it is on the 
story of Constantinople that the popularity of Gibbon rests. 
He says: 

The vast extent of the topic; the many splendid episodes it con- 
tains ; its epic unity from the moment of the far-seeing selection 
of the city by Constantine to its last fall; its position as a link 
between Europe and Asia ; its continuous history ; the knowledge 
that through all that time it was, as now, a diadem by the water- 
side, a lure to be snatched by the wistful Barbarian, a marvel to the 
West, a prize for the North, and for the East—these and such as 
these ideas are congenial topics to a style of pomp and grandeur.— 
—(Bagehot’s Collected Works, Vol. I1., p. 172.) 


Whether Mr. Bury, Gibbon’s latest and most learned editor, 
shares this opinion of Mr. Bagehot’s I do not know, but certainly 
he seems to share Gibbon’s liking for Eastern Europe, for he 
turns his back upon the West with a “hurry of the spirit” and 
an increased elevation of style that cannot escape the readers’ 
notice : 
The diminished Roman Empire, now centring entirely in Con- 
stantinople, lasted for a thousand years, surrounded by enemies and 
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GREAT AND SMALL THINGS 


By Sir RAY LANKESTER, K.C.B., F.R:S. 
Illustrated. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 


This book, which is similar in style to Sir Ray’s well-known 
* Science from an Easy Chair,” consists of readable chapters on 
very varied topics, ranging from the gorilla of Sloane Street to the 











microscopical “* Phagocytes”’ of our blood and tissues. 


THE MAKING OF THE WESTERN MIND 
A Short Survey of European Culture 


By F. MELIAN STAWELL and F. S. MARVIN. 
Illustrated. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 


This book describes in broad outline the leading elements of the 
European inheritance as taken over and increased by the nations of 
the West. 


THE HABIT OF HEALTH 
By OLIVER HUCKEL. Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. net. 


A plan for unity of mind and body—the preservation of bodily 
health by drawing upon the vast, untold reservoirs of spiritual 
power. 


BEE-KEEPING FOR ALL: A Manual of 
Honey-Craft 
By TICKNER EDWARDES, Author of “The Lore 
ot the Honey-Bee.” 
Illustrated. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. 


The author combines into one handy volume forty years’ experi- 
ence of practical apiculture for profit. 


OCCULTISM AND MODERN SCIENCE 
By T. KONSTANTIN OESTERREICH. 


Crown 8vo. 6s. net. 


METHUEN’S POPULAR NOVELS 


A BRILLIANT BOOK. 


MEMORIES OF THE FUTURE: 
Being Memoirs of the Years 1915-1972. Written in 
the year of Grace 1988, by Lady OPAL PORSTOCK. 
Edited by R. A. KNOX. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 


This is a work of delicate social satire by one of the most brilliant 
writers of the day. 


PAGAN CORNER 


By C. M. A. PEAKE, Author of “ Eli of the Downs.” 
Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 


A book that takes us to the upland heaths and woods and tells 
us of the folk there, descendants of squatters and outlaws, who 
still cling to their traditional ways. 


THE THREE LOVERS 





Frank Swinnerton. 7s. 6d. net 
MISS MANNERING 

W. Pett Ridge. 7s. 6d. net 
“*ORACE AND CO.” 

F. Morton Howard. 6s. net 
THE UPHILL CLIMB 

B. M. Bower. 7s. 6d. net 
DISMISS ! 

Hilton Brown. 7s. 6d. net 
THE WALBURY CASE 

Ashton Hilliers. 7s. 6d. net 
AT THE EARTH’S CORE 

Edgar Rice Burroughs. 7s. 6d. net 
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Kenneth MacNichol. 7s. 6d. net 
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new Spring List, post free, to any address. 
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BEDSIDE LIBRARY 


Each Vol. (cloth), 2s. 6d. ; 
Leather (6 vols.), complete in box, 21s. 


This Library will contain a series of very light dainty 
volumes, printed in clear type, and in every way so 
arranged as to make reading in bed a delight. The range 
of subjects chosen has advisedly been made as wide as 
possible to suit all tastes and moods, and comprises classics 
of wit, memoirs of noble lives, and books of faith and 
consolation. 
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By SIR WALLIS BUDGE, M.A., Litt.D., 


Keeper of the Department of Egyptian and 
Assyrian Antiquities in the British Museum. 


HISTORY OF THE EGYPTIAN PEOPLE 


(Chapters on their Religion, Daily Life, etc.). 


Illustrated. 5s. 
LITERATURE OF THE ANCIENT 
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By NOEL BUXTON. 


OPPRESSED PEOPLES AND THE LEAGUE 
OF NATIONS Gs. net. 


“ A masterly study of the Europesn situation.’ 


A NEW AND REVISED EDITION OF 
THE REPUBLICS OF CENTRAL AND 
SOUTH AMERICA. 
By C. R. ENOCK, F.R.G.S 12s. 6d. net. 
The purpose of this book ; is to provide, within the com- 
pass of a single volume, a succinct study of the Latin 
American republics, and their social and physical con- 
ditions; which, whilst affording exact, and, to a considerable 


extent, detailed information, is, at the same time, of interest 
to the general reader. 


A DELIGHTFUL TRIOLOGY by 


“ALPHA OF THE PLOUGH” 


Uniform Edition. Each 6s. net. 
WINDFALLS. Illus. by CLIVE GARDNER. 
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frequently engaged in a struggle for life and death, but for the 
greater part of that long period the most powerful State in Europe. 


Over Justinian, the Lawgiver, Professor Bury grows almost 
eloquent, and his “ character-sketch ” of this busy Emperor is 
as animated as if it had been torn out of a lost essay of Macaulay’s 
(see Vol. II., p. 24) ; and yet this somewhat unusual enthusiasm 
cannot be put down to a too copious draught from any of his 
** sources,” for Procopius regarded Justinian as a fiend in human 
shape. It would appear as if imagination does occasionally 
invade the breast and affect the style of even the most conscien- 
tious of modern historians. 

Here we must stop, but not surely without acknowledging 
a debt of gratitude to a historian whose volumes when placed 
by the side of Gibbon will be found not only throwing light upon 
the pages of his immovable predecessor, but imparting fresh 
interest to their common stupendous theme. Those of us who 
share Gibbon’s fondness for theology will discover in the eleventh 
(not the fifteenth) chapter of the first volume that Professor 
Bury is not unmindful of the importance of theological con- 
troversy,and that he is as well equipped for the task of explaining 
the inexplicable as was his forerunner, who Dr. Newman declared 
to be the only English ecclesiastical historian worthy of the name. 

AUGUSTINE BIRRELL. 


PRIMITIVE JOURNALISM 


A Notable Discovery of Coosnage and the Second Part of Conny- 
Catching. By Ropert GREENE. Lane. 3s. and 2s. 6d. 


Foure Letters and Certeine Sonnets, By Gasriz, Harvey. 
Lane. 3s. and 2s. 6d. 


The first of the Bodley Head Quartos should interest a much 
wider public than that small sub-species which thrives on archaic 
literature. Greene does for the life of his time what the News 
of the World or the Police Gazette does for ours. That, at least, 
is the present value of his pamphlets—to satisfy curiosity as to 
the life which really went on beneath the spacious days recorded 
in the history books ; in their own time, of course, they were 
born of much more immediate urgency. The two pamphlets now 
reprinted were simply guides to enable countrymen or innocent 
citizens to avoid the snares laid so thickly by the coney-catchers 
between Charing Cross and St. Paul’s. Greene allows no doubt 
as to the efficacy of his exposures, for he opens a section of the 
Second Part (published a year after the first) by saying : 

The professors of this Law, being somewhat dasht, and their 
trade greatly impoverished, by the late editions of their secret 
villanies, seeke not a new means of life, but a new method how to 
fetch in their Conies, and how to play their pranckes. . . . The 
Conny-catcher now no sooner commeth in company and calleth for 
a paire of cards, but straight the pore Conny smoaks him and sais: 
Masters, I bought a book of late for a groat, yt warns me of Card- 
play, lest I fall among Conny-catchers. What doost thou think 
us to be such, says the Verser ? No Gentlemen saies the Conny, you 
may be men of honest disposition, but yet pardon me, I have 
foresworne cards ever since I read it. 


Greene even adds that his life is threatened because of his dis- 
closures, and whether this was literally true or an early example 
of journalistic exuberance, it shows the proximity in which 
Greene was then living to the disreputable characters of whom 
he wrote and among whom he was to die miserably. 

The technique of crime is constant in its elemental parts, 
though mechanical innovations may to some extent disguise 
the old forms. Its vocabulary is always changing, partly 
because its utility is gone when once it is public, partly because, 
unlike the poetic diction, it can have no printed canon to 
stabilise its tradition. Greene records the contemporary terms 
employed in each of the eight ‘“* Laws ” or kinds of crime. For 
instance, in Conny-catching Law, that is, card-sharping, the 
““words of art’? were: 

The partie that taketh up the Connie, the Setter. 
He that plaieth the game, the Verser. 

He that is coosened, the Connie. 

He that comes in to them, the Barnacle. 

The monie that is wonne, the Purchase. 


The working of this and many other infamous practices is vividly 
shown in Greene’s lively descriptions. He apologises that, in 
these tracts, he “‘shewed no eloquent phrases nor fine figurative 
conveyance, as I had done in other of my workes,” but explains 
that he did not wish to apply a high style to a base subject. 
It was just as well that he did not attempt to write the whole 
book in the high style of his introduction : 

Diogenes, Gentlemen, from a counterfeit Coiner of money, 
became a current corrector of manners, as absolute in the one, as 








dissolute in the other ; time refineth mens affects, and their humours 

grow different by the distinction of age. .. .” 

Gabriel Harvey could match Greene in that sententious and 
antithetical vein, but the direct development or narrative style, 
which the latter handled with ease, was beyond his power, 
His principal subject in the Foure Letters is the infamy of Greene, 
who had abused the Harvey family in ‘“‘A Quip for an Upstart 
Courtier.””. We should have more sympathy with Harvey if he 
were not so apologetic and mealy-mouthed on the brink of each 
flood of invective. Whilst involved in a long but successful 
attempt at self-extenuation he hears that the king of the paper 
stage has played his last part after a surfeit of pickle herrings 
and rennish wine. ‘ The dead bite not, and I am none of those 
that bite the dead,” says Harvey, winding up a lengthy inventory 
of Greene’s defects. ‘‘ His continual shifting of lodgings, his 
plausible mustering and banqueting of roysterly acquaintance 
at his first coming; his beggarly departing in every hostesses 
debt, his pawning of his sword cloake and what not when money 
came short.” Less venial irregularities seem to show a conscious 
abandonment of propriety, but it is a nice compensation that 
Harvey should be chiefly readable for the hints he gives us as 
to the end of this strange tragedy. Greene died at the age of 
thirty-two, alone with his landlady and his mistress, “ a sorry 
ragged quean.” His last letter, a note to his wife, is sufficient 
comment on his fortune. 

Doll, I charge thee by the love of our youth and by my souls 
rest, that thou wilt see this man paid: for if hee, and his wife had 
not succoured me, I had died in the streets. 


Harvey pursues Greene to the grave in sundry sonnets, but he is 
too scholastic and dilute to be a good manipulator of abuse, 
Spenser, he says, had often termed him Homer, and he bases 
his claim to remembrance on his invention of the English hexa- 
meter. But Greene is a sweet poet. 


CHILDREN’S BOOKS IN THE AGE 
OF REASON 


A Century of Children’s Books. By Frorence V. Barry. 
: Methuen. 7s. 6d. 

It was Miss Barry’s unusual misfortune that the almost 
unexamined subject of Eighteenth Century Children’s Books 
should prove so rich as to embarrass her and to half-bewilder the 
reader. So many volumes attract her attention that the 
landmarks and main influences are partially obscured in a 
clutter of names and titles, many of which need only have been 
listed in the Appendix. But no one who knows a child or who 
remembers sympathetically his own first literary adventures will 
be deterred by this untidiness; for no book for children is 
wholly dull, and Miss Barry has an anecdotal way with her 
that triumphs even over the prosiest. 

Few books were written for children before the seventeenth 
century ; but in the ages, when men themselves had childish 
minds, romances and wonder-tales were current everywhere, and 
after the invention of printing they were transferred to chap- 
books, hawked about the countryside, and read by children as 
well as by men. Men’s books of another sort, too, seem good 
to children, who read eagerly any tale of vigorous adventure, 
fabulous or true. Gulliver and Robinson Crusoe are theirs ; 50 
is The Pilgrim’s Progress ; so is The Vicar of Wakefield. In the 
eighteenth century they had their Richardson and Fielding 
abridged, and there are always children who will astonish their 
elders by reading things much remoter from the nursery than 
these. But in modern times children’s books are mostly written 
by grown-ups expressly for children, and the odds are that 
manners, morals and education are a greater part of the book's 
intention than is amusement. Fairies are seldom alive 
English books ; the sap is all gone from them and they appear 
mechanically to reward the good and to be revenged upon 
the naughty. 

The tale, with a tendency, was preceded by the tale with a 
moral, a moral attained by Reason and led up to by logical steps 
more or less obvious according to the skill and imagination of 
the author. And the Moral Tale was itself preceded by the 
Moral and Instructive Tale, made bearable at its best by the 
genius of Newbery, the publisher, and of Goldsmith, the probable 
author of Little Goody Two-Shoes. At its worst it was utterly 
revolting, as it was in the various models of “ juvenile corre- 
spondence.” The passion for instruction can be traced to 
Locke ; but Locke had recommended sop, “ with pictures In 
it,” and Reynard, the Fox, whereas his less temperate followers 
condemned all fabulous histories and talking animals. They 
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were not true, therefore not instructive. Newbery cared little 
for this hyperveracity, and by his whimsicality and his eye for 
a good thing (he published Rhymes of Mother Goose), he redeemed 
his publications from the prevailing vice. But the vice prevailed 
none the less. f 

Rousseau was no more merciful to books that teach a child 
“that Foxes speak and speak the same language as Ravens,” 
but he revolted against Instruction, and would have had children 
run wild till they were in their teens. Nevertheless, he invented 
the Omniscient Tutor (Mr. Barlow in Sandford and Merton is the 
choicest English example), who prearranges experiences for his 
pupil to undergo and points the moral at an appropriate moment. 
From this tradition grew the Infallible Parent, and from that 
again it is only a step to the Reprobate Child. There is no hope 
for the Fairchild Family. Mrs. Sherwood has convicted them 
all of original sin and damned them incontinently. No child 
ought to enjoy her sermon on the subject. It is Maria 
Edgeworth’s virtue that she rarely preaches. She was educated 
on Reasonable lines by her father, an ardent Rousseauist,and by 
Thomas Day, the author of Sandford and Merton and the most 
eccentric of educationalists. It was not so stern a process as the 
education of Mrs. Sherwood, who learned her lessons in an iron 
collar, nor so dry as that of Mary Wollstonecraft. Afterwards 
they let her take a chief part in the education of her brothers 
and sisters. The reasonable family grew up without tears or 
fairies (in Ireland!), and deplored Dr. Johnson’s weakness for 
the Little People. Miss Edgeworth lets her morals point 
themselves and her children are natural and lovable. She is the 
literary ancestor of Mrs. Ewing and all her school. 


The last chapter of Miss Barry’s book deals with verse written 
for children during this period. Watts is mentioned. Of Blake 
she says: “* He was a winged thing, hovering over little formal 
beds of lavender, catching for a moment the echo of children’s 
voices .. . . then flying off . . . . to sing his own songs of joy 
and love.” John Gilpin, as well as Cowper’s hares, is omitted 
from the survey. In 1804 Ann and Jane Taylor and Adelaide 
O'Keefe published a volume that set the fashion to the Lambs 
and so to Stevenson, whose Child’s Garden of Verse blasted many 
hours of my otherwise cheerful childhood. Dr. Johnson observed 
rightly that babies do not like to hear about babies ; they require 
something to stretch and stimulate their minds. It is a priggish 
kind of verse that patronises children, very different from 
Gammer Gurton’s Garland, that, in mid-century, put fragments of 
folksong and*nonsense-snatches within the reach of those who 
most value such things. 


Can you make me a cambrick shirt, 
Parsley, Sage, Rosemary and Thyme : 
Without any seam or needle work ? 
. And you shall be a true lover of mine. 


This example was followed by the editor of Songs for the Nursery, 
in 1805, who first gave us 


How many miles to Babylon ? 


One fact stands out clearly from this book, although Miss 
Barry does not call the reader’s attention to it. The works of 
genius that most delight children are not written to educate them. 
They are not part of a tendency. Perrault’s Tales of Mother 
Goose, Newbery’s Rhymes of Mother Goose, Gammer Gurton’s 
Garland, the whole fountain of nonsense rhymes, were no more 
connected with Locke or Rousseau than were the works of 
Edward Lear or Lewis Carroll. They were not written to 
mstruct. They are neither moral nor immoral. They were 
dedicated to the pleasure, not the profit, of little children. 


RECENT VERSE 


Dramatic Legends and other Poems. By Papraic Cotum. 
Macmillan. 7s. 6d. 


The Tricolour, By Dora Sicerson. Maunsel and Roberts. 3s. 6d. 
Poems. By F. M. Hatuwarp. Blackwell. 5s. 


Masques and Poems. By Perer QueNNEL. With Decorations 
by the Author. Golden Cockerel Press. 7s. 6d. 


There is little of the emotional rocket in the poetry of Mr. 
Colum ; rather, it is a low-burning Bengal flare, illuminating not 
the sky but the earth and dyeing the familiar scene in its peculiar 
tones. The plaintive Celtic note (an abused but indispensable 
part of the orchestra) gains in vigour by its association with the 


everyday world, while the underlying tradition assures it its 
t 


home. . 
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mysterious vibrancy. So in the “ Legend” of the secret hour 
which holds the fulfilment of a wish, a dream and a destiny: 

A herd-boy in the rain, 

Who looked o’er stony fields ; 

A young man in a street, 

When fife and drum went by, 

Making the sunlight shrill ; 

A girl in a lane, 

When the long June twilight 

Made friendly, far-off things, 

Had watch upon the hour : 

The dooms they met are in 

The song my grand-dam sings. 


This muted rhythm, with its delusive air of prose, is a relief 
from the strenuous decoration of poetic impotence. It pervades 
the volume, moving to a natural life the figures in the “*‘ Dramatic 
Legends” and prolonging the fantastic brilliance of ‘* Creatures 
and Things Seen.” The last-named section reveals a mind which 
catches strange analogies between the outward and inward forms 
of things, as when he likens the hornet’s nest to a skull and 
pigeons to odalisques. ‘*‘ Reminiscence” is a return to the 
emotions of childhood when the homely and the magical were 
curiously mingled for all of us: the man now measures the years 
since the toy-shop window,} 

Since this lit window was a dragon's eye 

To turn us all to wonder coming nigh. 


The late Dora Sigerson possessed the gift of passionate utter- 
ance in verse. This volume, arranged in the last weeks of her 
life, she left as a testament to her love of Ireland and to the 
heroism of the men who died or fought for its freedom. Her 
satiric power is often quite sufficient to make a complacent 
Englishman squirm, but free emotion seems to have been her 
natural inspiration. The executions of Easter, 1916, clearly 
provoked this stanza of “The Foe”’: 

Had he but felled me, giving blow for blow, 

My rage had little flame, my hate were slow, 

I could forgive stood he to me alone, 

But through those dearer souls he reached my own. 


There is an easeful pleasure in simply following the lines of a 
well-turned piece of furniture ; 
Hallward gives us resembles it. This is not to deny that 
his work also shows feeling; the greater part of it is the ex- 
pression of sentiments, and this is distinguished from the mass 
of emotional verse by the cleanness of the workmanship. An 
exception must be made in the case of his few war poems, for 
these move simply through the sincerity with which he has 
stated the unofficial view of trench-fighting. His most typical 
poems, however, owe their success to the sure manipulation of 
a recognised movement. 

Mr. Quennel, whose contributions to Public School Verse a 
couple of years ago attracted attention, is evidently working 
at the creation of a personal style. He has succeeded in con- 
veying a foretaste of what this may be, a glacial, sloe-tinted 
flavour which stimulates the palate. It is unavoidable (perhaps 
more promising than precocious perfection) that his sensibility 
should be in excess of the experience which should control it, 
and sometimes gallops, like a riderless horse, over the plains of 
his imagination. Yet now and then already an unexpected 
maturity animates such similes as that of Delight : 

That cries, like child new wakened, 
Against prisoning silences. 
Or this: 
As a poor sleeper’s thoughts that long to twist 
Their yielding substance from the hand of sleep. 


The “ Masques” are boyish fantasies, but the ‘* Poems” are 
evidences of a vigorous growth. J. E. R. 


A SCOTTISH ALL-ROUNDER 


The Life of Sir Robert Moray, Soldier, Statesman and Man of Science, 
1608-1673. By ALEXANDER ROBERTSON. Longmans. 12s. 6d. 


The author of this book was one of the scholars who fell in the 
war, and he spent two years at Oxford in the making of it. It 
isa fine piece of patient research in largely unprinted documents, 
and well put together. But Moray, its subject, lacked humour 
or passion for anything, and his biographer, who had, we learn, 
a happy wit, let no gleam of it fall on this solid record. Mazarin, 
a promiser but a bad payer; the Scottish Guards in France, to 
which Moray belonged and which he recruited in Scotland ; 
Charles I. and Charles IIl.—these suggest adventure and gaiety 


part of the enjoyment Mr. , 





such as Dumas loved to reveal in vivid doings. The only bright 
saying we remember after reading the book is that of Charles IJ,, 
that Moray was “head of his own church.” He was taken 
prisoner in a French defeat on the Danube, but we have no 
details of him as a fighting man. 

A great part of the life is concerned with political intrigue 
in which no one acts honestly or generously. Charles I. and his 
agents play with the Parliament and the Scots a game of deceit 
and diplomacy that is well below common ideas of loyalty, 
Behind the scenes we note frequent understandings unknown 
to accredited agents, and shameless equivocation. Moray had 
not a clean record himself, but he was more honest as a poli- 
tician than most protagonists of the time, and his work in the 
administration of Scotland for Charles II. was a difficult job 
well done. He stood by his friends, and showed a moderation 
in religion which was rare in a country raging with ecclesiastical 
stubbornness. He was liberal enough to think of recognising 
polygamy for a king needing an heir, and his even temper made 
him the friend of men of science and others querulous about their 
own achievements. He was a virtuoso himself, keen on making 
the Royal Society a working success, and busy with scientific 
experiments as well as heavy tomes of divinity. He was not a 
pedant, according to Mr. Robertson, but he was apt to be a 
little lengthy on virtue. It is clear from one of his letters 
that he had studied Epictetus, and his dose of Stoicism made 
him, we cannot help thinking, a little inhuman. We wish that 
he had occasionally lost his temper, or wept over his wife's 
deathbed instead of showing the utmost composure and dis- 
coursing “so excellently to her as did exceed by far what the 
best ministers said who frequently came to her.” His appeal to 
Charles II., when he was accused of writing a forged letter, is 
pompously adequate, and that good judge of character liked to 
keep him in London, and doubtless, as Aubrey hints, to tease 
him. He had no gaiety, no brilliance of any sort. He was 
very useful, very sane, and—a rarity in that age—seldom coarse. 
But he was not, as the paper cover of the book says, “‘ one of the 
most attractive characters of his time.’”’ Montrose, Claverhouse, 
Leighton, Charles II., all were engaging in their several ways. 
But Moray was just very competent, and nothing in this capable 
account of him moves us at all, though Mr. Robertson devoted 
a chapter to his “‘ characteristics, mental and moral.” 


FOX AND THE 


A Book of Quaker Saints. By L. V. HopcKIn. 
8s. 6d. 


The Founder of Quakerism: a Psychological Study of the Mysticism 
of George Fox. By Racuet Knicut. Swarthmore Press. 


12s. 6d. 


Many, with Boswell, have “ loved the simplicity of manners, 
and the spiritual-mindedness of the Quakers,”’ and these qualities 
supply a piquant contrast to success in business, or the natural 
extravagances of the maiden that “loveth to go gay,” with 
red shoes or a fashionable visor from London. The early 
Quakeress was capable of such gaieties, and even, it would 
seem, of smoking ; but we picture her generally as demure, and 
with the charm that wise old Horace knew, simplex munditiis. 
Lamb has rendered the charm perfectly, also his imperfect 
sympathy with Quaker ways. He shared a coach with three 
male Quakers who resisted a landlady’s charges for refreshments, 
and said no word about it afterwards, being busy with the 
progress of “indigos at the India House.” Our latter-day 
experience of a Quakers’ meeting is not, we fear, equal to Lamb's. 
There we heard, not the quaking diffidence of an elderly female 
voice, but the full-throated confidence of a girl on a text scholar- 
ship had taught us to explain otherwise. 

That may have been a due concession to the spirit of the age. 
Stories of the beginnings are told with becoming charm by 
Miss L. V. Hodgkin in her children’s book, which we welcome 
in a new edition. It is graciously illustrated, though the artist 
has not made the old gentlemen keep their hats on at meeting, 
as they used to do. The greatest adventure recorded is that of 
Mary Fisher, who insisted on going all the way to Adrianople to 
convert the Turks, and found the Sultan more tolerant and 
kindly than the Christians who whipped her at Cambridge. 
Persecution of the Quakers was cruel and constant, but their 
faith outlasted it all. A man possessed like George Fox must 
have been a plague and puzzle to many. He walked the earth 
as one strangely different from his fellows, bidding nobody 
** good-morrow” or “ good-evening.” Mental and bodily 
phenomena in him approached the miraculous. No blood 
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came from him when he was bled. The mob, ready to take his 
life, cried: “See, he shines! He glistens.”” Miss Hodgkin 
tells us simply of the wonderful power he wielded. Dr. Knight 
puts him into an American thesis, full of advanced psychology. 
His symptoms are tabulated, weighed in the balance, and 
explained in diagrams like a weather chart. Pages of small 
type note his “‘ Conflicting Traits ” side by side. He was human 
after all, and, in spite of his way of leaving vengeance to God, 
rejoiced emphatically when a judgment came off. This kind of 
research is for experts only, and explained in a language devoid 
of human charm. The ordinary reader may be content to see 
in Fox an inner voice like that of Socrates, and a burning faith 
like St. Paul’s, which put him above human accidents, but none 
of the humour they possessed. It is almost a shock to know 
that Fox had a wife, though we do not expect him to have, 
like some saints, a happy gaiety of his own. It is rather odd 
that such incessant travellers as he and Wesley both managed 
to keep journals of their doings. But, probably, both wished 
to leave a personal record of an all-important ministry, seeing 
themselves as apostles apt to be maligned by the indifferent. 


THE FLOWER BENEATH THE FOOT 


The Flower Beneath the Foot. By Ronatp Firsank. Grant 
Richards. 7s. 6d. 


Mr. Ronald Firbank’s new novel, The Flower Beneath the Foot, 
has no lack of fine feathers. On the dust-cover, outlined against 
the background of a convent’s pointed cross, Mr. Nevinson has 
portrayed the reclaimed worldling, St. Laura de Nazianzi, to 
whom a life of prayer and scourging has evidently brought no 
rest. The frontispiece and title-page show portraits of the 
author ; an impression by Mr. Augustus John, a definition by 
Mr. Wyndham Lewis. Whatever their respective merits as 
likenesses of Mr. Firbank, Mr. John’s has come nearer to catching 
the spirit of his book. It has the same wayward lines, the same 
suggestiveness, the same deliberate avoidance of emphasis, the 
same airy weakness. It is a fantasy of fluttering, delicate, 
drooping creatures who have scarcely strength to finish their 
sentences or drop on to a convenient throne. ‘“* These earrings 
tire me,” her Dreaminess the Queen of Pisuerga said. ‘“* Take 
them out.” 

The Flower Beneath the Foot is not merely a study in languor. 
The hangers-on of King William’s Court have their occupations, 
or rather their passions, and the anticipation and recollection 
of their passions. Of these a rigid moralist might say harsh 
things. They have, too, their conversations, full of allusions 
and elisions, sometimes tantalising, often laborious : 


**T consider the chic to be such a very false religion... ” the 
duchess said, accepting the seat which was offered her. 


“Well, I come of an old Huguenot family myself. . . . 


” 


Unfortunately, the evocative quality with which Mr. Firbank’s 
work is liberally endowed is too mannered, too consciously 
focused upon a single aspect of life, to keep its freshness. Sooner 
or later, in spite of the author’s provocative mystifications, we 
find the missing word, but at every page he continues to invite 
us to further elucidations of his stale conundrum. Moreover, 
he cannot resist spoiling his filigrees and arabesques by the 
insertion of coarser, commoner patterns. The book has an 
atmosphere of expensive hotels and expensive religious exercises. 
It is reported that fleas have been found at the Pisuergan Ritz ; 
the prosaic discovery engages everyone’s fancy and is held to 
be a capital joke. In Mr. Firbank’s earlier work, in Caprice, 
for instance, the story steers more surely between what is exotic 
and what is vulgar, and it has in Sally Sinquier a dominant 
figure that lends it coherence. The inconsequence of The 
Flower Beneath the Foot baffles rather than diverts us. Until 
the last few pages its main theme is obscured in a press of 
jostling incidents. But it would be unfair to tread too heavily 
on Mr. Firbank’s flower, which is swi generis, a cultivation of 
his own. It eannot properly be criticised as a satire, a romance, 
or an allegory, though it has resemblances to all three. Least 
of all do the canons of a realistic novel apply to it. It has 
grace and vividness and wit, and pathos in Laura de Nazianzi’s 
renunciation of Yousef and in the death of the Archduchess. 
But all these ingredients, spiced as they are with innuendo 
and a dangerous-looking relish of foreign words, refuse to blend. 
It would need a powerful solution to absorb some of Mr. Firbank’s 
epigrams. ‘ Once a Girton girl, always a Girton girl,” he says. 
We need not suppose a like immutability in Mr. Firbank, for 
he can do much better than this. 





SHORTER NOTICES 


A Tenderfoot in Colorado. By R.B.TownsHEenp. Lane. 10s. 6d. 

The Wild West in 1869, when Mr. Townshend first went there, 
was very like a Bret Harte novel. Indians hovered around the newly. 
opened Pacific Railroad on the look-out for scalps. Cheyenne, the 
capital of Wyoming, was a gambling hell, and when the tenderfoot 
inquired if he ought to carry a pistol he was told that if ever he did 
want it he’d want it “ powerful bad.” A friendly gambler took pity 
on his innocence, and, among other things, showed him how to handle a 
revolver, and so he reached Denver with his hair still on his head and 
his greenbacks still in his vest. Down on the Arkansaw, at Cafion City, 
Mr. Townshend came across the real Colorado Wild Bill, and he pene- 
trated right into Ute territory, and saw a Ute scalp dance, after they 
had surprised some unlucky Cheyennes, and had killed and scalped 
one of their braves, and captured his little six-year-old son alive, 
“The dance was a weird sight ; the firelight flickered on the naked 
painted bodies of the dancers, and the fresh scalp hung waving in the 
wind on a pole in the centre, and there at the foot of the pole, alone in 
the midst of his enemies, danced the captive child. For hours I watched 
that baby, he was put there to dance, and he danced, but how un- 
willingly. First one tiny foot was raised a bare half-inch from the 
ground, and then slowly set down again. . . . Dance he must, and he 
knewit...andall the while I watched never once did that child look up 
either to the scalp of his father waving over his head or to the ring of 
fierce faces, the faces of the deadly enemies of his tribe that surrounded 
him.” At Evans City, Mr. Townshend arrived on the scene to see a 
murderer lynched, but, apart from the fact that trial was conducted 
and sentence executed by a self-appointed court, the lynching seems 
to have been carried out in a decent and orderly fashion. 'The immediate 
consequences of this drastic action were so beneficial (the murderer 
had been one of a gang of roughs) that the tenderfoot was inclined at 
first not to condemn lynch law, but five years’ residence in the territory 
altered his opinion. The remedy, he thinks, is worse than the disease. 
After experiences such as these Mr. Townshend did not long remain a 
tenderfoot ; the latter part of the book is taken up with an account 
of his ranching experiments. His chapter on the buffalo bull, the 
king of the prairie, is exciting, and readers will look forward to the 
story which he promises of his subsequent adventures in New Mexico 
which, he says, were even wilder than Colorado could provide in those 
days. 


President Obreg6n: A World Reformer. By Dr. E. J. Dutton. 
Hutchinson. 21s. 

Most mere Europeans, we suspect, know more of Montezuma and 
Maximilian than of the present head of the Mexican State. It is a 
pity; for if we are to believe all that his biographer says of him, 
Alvaro Obregén ought to be a household word throughout the globe. 
Dr. Dillon is an authority on Mexico and an intimate friend of his 
hero, and his book, despite its discursiveness, is interesting. But, 
to be candid, we find it hard to swallow a great deal of what he would 
have us believe. We are thrilled by the story of Obregén’s prowess 
in the late civil wars; we admire his patriotism, his zeal for the 
education of his ignorant countrymen, his opposition to the designs 
of the greedy Imperialists in the United States, his aspirations for 
peace and good will among men. But Dr. Dillon lays on the paint 
too thick. Obregén is, in his opinion, “‘the most attractive figure 
on the world-scene to-day.” Besides being a military genius com- 
parable to Oliver Cromwell, he is a convinced pacifist—comparable, 
say, to Lord Robert Cecil—a heaven-born political and social reformer 
and “a world statesman of a wholly new type.” ‘‘ He personifies 
that widespread, semi-conscious, spiritual movement to which the 
future of civilisation—should civilisation survive—admittedly belongs, 
and which is concerned with the furtherance of the interests not 
only of a people or a nation, but of the entire human race.” And 
when all the details of his personal and domestic virtues have been 
filled in (and Dr. Dillon omits nothing), we are bound to conclude that 
President Obregén is nothing less than a new Messiah! His mission, 
we are told, is “to build up a new world-organism on the basis of 
morality and for the pursuit of the highest aims of humanity.”’ Well, 
well! The old world-organism will wish him success in this ambitious 
task. And, meanwhile, the sceptical among us will hope that he 
may be equal to the smaller, vet formidable, job of purging his own 
uae stable in Mexico. 


The Life and Works of Sir James Kay-Shuttleworth. By FRanx 
Smirs. Introduction by Str MicHagL. SapLer and a Chapter 
by Lorp Ssurrieworrs. Murray. 18s. 


James Kay was the eldest child of a cotton manufacturer and a 
Nonconformist. He was born at Rochdale in 1804. The misery 
of the times made a deep impression on him in youth. It is rather 
cheering to us now to read that his mother, corresponding with him 
in 1824, wrote, as though it were a matter obvious to all public 
spirited persons, “‘ We live in a dying world and at a dying time. 

ames Kay, who holds a high place among nineteenth-century educa- 
tionists and social reformers, entered the medical profession ; he was 
a physician of great distinction. The sanitary conditions in Edinburgh 
in 1826 horrified him, he became an ardent reformer ; but his political 
work was suddenly stopped by the cholera epidemic of 1832. Of 
the ravages of this scourge he has left a vivid account. There could 
be no remedy without social reform, of which the education of the 
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ACCIDENT INSURANCE 


Even the healthiest rson is liable 
to disablement or death from accident. 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE CO., LTD., 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 1. -| 
mm | 


LIVERPOOL VICTORIA 
FRIENDLY SOCIETY. 
Chief Office : St. Andrew Street, London, E.C. 4. 











CLAIMS PAID - - - - - - #£18,000,000 
INVESTED FUNDS - - - - - #£11,000,000 
ANNUAL INCOME - - - - - £3,900 ,000 


LIFE AND ENDOWMENT seamen AT 
POPULAR RATE 
Liverpool Victoria mary Society. a numerous Branch Offices 
and Agents throughout the Kingdom transact National Health 
Insurance. ARTHUR HENRI, Secretary. 


a — = ~~ a ‘ite 
THE HUMAN HAIR | 
Why it Falls Off or Turns Grey and the Remedy | 
By PROF. HARLEY PARKER. 

Author of “‘ Scalp Massage,” “‘ Uric Acid and the Hair,” {( 


“ Alopecia Areata” “The Hair and the Nervous System,” etc. 


“ Everybody ~~ oe this book.” —Scotsman. 
“The new facts rela ed by the Professor have come upon us as a 
revelation.” "—The XR A 
“The precepts he lays down for the preservation pas qetestion of 
the hair are So nate, lucid and convincing.” —Medical Recor 


Price 7d. post free from 
) J. HARLEY PARKER, LTD. (Desk 55), 
117 Sst. George's amen Belgravia, London, 8.W. 1. 
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OOKS.—Who’s Who, 1922, 22s. post free ; Herbert Spencer’s 
Works, 16 vols., £4 10s., best edit. cost {10 ros. ‘Cox’s Adventures on the 
Columbia River, 1831, rare, 2 vols., £6 6s.; Burton's Goa and the Blue 

Mountains, 1851, £3 38.; Burton’s Il Pentamerone, large paper copy, 2 vols., 18 3. 
7 108.; Burton’s bitst Footsteps in East Africa, 1894, 305.; Byron s Astarte, t. 
Luxe, only 200 done, £3 10s.; Cave’s Book of Cey’ ad 1908, 308.; Cave’s Ruined 
Cities of Ceylon, 1897, £3 38. ; Maitland’s Domesday Boo k and Beyond, 1897, =. ; 
Flora of Mentone, by Moggridge, 1874, £3 38.; Mount Everest, the R 
1921, by, Howard Bury, only 200 done, 1922, £5 5s. Gautier’s Works, “ Mad. ‘ae 
Maw * etc., Edit. de Luxe, 12 vols., {5 10s.; Bernard Shaw’s Dramatic Opinions, 
av , 1916, 258. ; Quintessence of Ibsenism, 1891, rst Edit., 308.; Three Plays 
for Puritans, 1st Radit., 1901, 258.; Le Clercq, The Enchantin; Mysteries of Kathleen 
Carter, rst Edit., 1912, presentation copy from the author, {2 2s.; Irene Osgood’s 
Servitude, illus. Edit., 21s. ; Wilfred Blunt’s A New Pilgrimage, rst Edit, 1889, 258. ; 
Mumford’s Oriental Rugs, {2 2s.; Voltaire’s Candide, with 50 illus. by Alan Odie, 
128. 6d. ; Whymper's Scrambles in the Alps, 1871, 308.; Whymper’s Travels Amongst 
wry Andes, poe 21s.; Gotch’s The English Home from Charles I. to George IV., 


tuor ye 14 vols., {12 128., ~~ 1915; Rubai- 
yet of Omar Khayyam, us. by Chinese artists, rst t., 138.5 y's Titled 
obility of Eur last Edition, 1914, 428» for 6s. ; So: 
ition, 1917, 10s. 


Soldier ‘by y pateick Macgill, 

signed, ed, limited eenwich Hospital, with cAoused plates by 
Cruikshank, 1826, {10; The ghee. Vols. 1 to 80, magnificent lot, £30; The 
Tatler Vols, 1 to 46, fine lot, £21; Iibustrated London News, 46 vols., {12 ; Sterne’s 
Works, 1783, rare set, 7 vols., {2 28.; Lane’s Arabian Nights, illus. by Brangwyn, 
6 vols., L..P. only 250 done, £6 6s. ; ’ Everyman, a Morality Play, Riccardi Press, 
£3 15s.; Plutarch’s Lives, 6 vols., 1919, £2 2s.; Rawlinson’s Ancient Monarchies, 
, £7 73.; Wilde’s Salome, illus. by Beardsley, 1912, 158.; send also fee cata- 
If you "want a book and have failed to find it elsew try me. I am the 
| ne treet, Birming book - anes extant.—BAKER’S GREAT BOOKSHOP, John Bright 
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OOKS.—Who’s Who, =e ~ 22s. (cost oe om: Dic- 


tionary of National B Supplements, 23 vols. 
£21; Burton’s Arabian Napa, i ea ep ek 17 oaine £17; Veaneiee’s = 
dide, 50 illus., 128. 6d. ; Handwoven vols., illus. 53., Bain, 
Indian Stories, 13 vols., fas Mo M *s Collected Works, ae aot ys Diary, 
y Py 9 , £7; 8 Ww s N a1 he Eos a oe 
138. 6d. ; 





LITERARY. 


F. de BURGH, LITERARY AGENT. 
UTHORS’ MSS. criticised and placed. Typewsiting, ont proof- 
reading carefully executed.—F. pE Burcu, Bidborough, EK 





PT CCIDENT INSURANCE 








Send for this 
Leaflet and read 
How you can Buy a House 


It tells how you can purchase your own home 
and in the event of death leave it free of debt. 


Write for Leaflet, “ House Purchase Scheme.” 


(Funds over £10,000,000.) 











Chairman: The Rt. Hon. WALTER RUNCIMAN. 
196 STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 2. 








THE H. M. HYNDMAN MEMORIAL COMMITTEE. 








THE FIRST ANNUAL MEMORIAL LECTURE 


Dr. R. W. SETON-WATSON 


“The Emancipation of South-East Europe,” 


IN THE 


Large Hall, King’s College, Strand, W.C., 
WEDNESDAY, MARCH 7th. 
(The Anniversary of H. M. Hyndman’s Birth.) 
DAN IRVING, M.P. 


Commence 7.30. 


Chairman - - - 





Doors Open 7 P.M. 





ADMISSION FREE, 
Reserved and numbered seats 2s. 6d., unnumbered but reserved 1s. 
oT ¢ for, oa including those for free admission, to 
to, oe W. Lez, S.D.F. Office, 103, Southwark Street, 
ion, S.E. 1. 





ONSIEUR JAQUES-DALCROZE will give LECTURE- 
DEMONSTRATIONS OF EURHYTHMICS in 
MARCH in EASTBOURNE, LONDON, GUILD- 

FORD, LEEDS, HARROGATE, BIRMINGHAM and 
BRISTOL. 
For details apply THE DALCROZE SCHOOL OF EURHYTHMICS, 


LIMITED, 23 Store Street, London, W.C. 
ART EXHIBITION. 


INDEPENDENT 
7a Grafton Street, London, W. 1 




















T HE 


Exhibition of works by contemporary French painters—Matisse, Marchand, 
Moreau, Segonzac, Derain, Bonnard, Frelaut, Friesz, Viaminck, Lotiron, etc. 
us and drawings by 
PAUL CEZANNE. 
Exhibition open daily till March 24th: 10—5. Sat.: 10—1. 
Admission (including catalogue and tax) 1s. 


TO LET, 


fo HILL FARM, Stockbury, Kent, lies on the ridge of hills 

between Maidstone and Sittingbourne. It is a farm where the usual 

seasonal operations are carried on; it is also a centre for those interested 

in various aspects of open-air education. Its adequate buildings provide accom- 

modation for groups of students, reading pasties, girl guides and scouts and any 

who may wish to extend their knowledge of country pursuits and outdoor sciences. 
—All enquiries to the Secretary, The Hill Farm, Stockbury. 


e LET, Cotswold village, small Furnished House. Studio, 


living-room, sitting-room, bedroom, bathroom, kitchen, garden. July, 
A AN ory -—Box 851, New STATESMAN, 10 Great Queen Street, 


GALLERY, 














A VERY Y condortabic Country Home offered to elderly gentleman. 
South bedroom and sitting room; with board. Close to golf, sea, river.— 
Box 849, New STATESMAN, 10 Great Queen Street, Kingsway, Lordon, W.C. 2. 
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poor was in his eyes the most crying need. In 1835 he became 
Assistant Poor Law Commissioner for Norfolk and Suffolk. He 
anticipated the movement for general education reform (1839), and 
he became the secretary of the new State Department. He was a 
tremendous worker and in 1848 his health broke down. In_his 
retirement he still fought for a national system of education. This 
biography of a disinterested, humane, energetic man, who achieved 
more solid good than most of his famous contemporaries, is well worth 
reading. 


THE CITY 


USINESS is booming in the United States, and it makes 
one feel rather small to read in an American bankers’ 
market letter that “‘ Europe is now the only sore spot.’ 

Still, it was kind of them to remember us. Many writers on 
this side are so elated at the rise in the value of the pound in 
New York—or the fall in the purchasing power of the dollar, 
as it would be more correctly stated—that they are talking as 
though the competition of the United States as a world money 
market were a thing of the past. It may sober such writers 
to see the following figures which I take from the last monthly 
circular of the Guaranty Trust Company of New York : 
CoMPARISON OF New CapiTaL SENT TO ForREIGN COUNTRIES BY 
ENGLAND AND THE UNITED STATES. 
Year. England.* United States. 
(In Millions of Dollars). 


1911 ee ee ee 503 ee 81 
1912 ee ee ee 465 ee 71 
1913 ee ee ee 422 ee 78 
1920 ee ee ee 40 ee 464 
1921 ee ee a lll ee 596 
1922 ee 276 ee 652 


* £ converted at $5. 
It will be noticed that prior to the war the United States made 
practically no foreign loans at all, in fact she was rather a 
debtor than a creditor country. It is interesting to see how 
the 652 million dollars was made up and it will be noticed 
from the following statement that the United States provided 
Canada alone with an amount equivalent to 57 per cent. of 
what we sent to the whole world outside these isles : 
Govt. and 


Destination. Municipal. Companies. ~ Total. 
(Millions of Dollars.) 
Europe oe - oe BBB ice 7 Si 
Latin America - eo 386 ov 89 .. 178 
Canada and Newfoundland .. 106 .. 50 .. 156 
Far East es o* oo BEE icc Lt «se «6D 
Total ee és oo GB inc 169 .. 652 


The American financial institution, whose figures I quote, sums 
up the position quite fairly in the following words : 

It may be safely said, therefore, that while London made further 
progress in resuming its traditional status in the international in- 
vestment market, New York not only maintained but substantially 
strengthened its position as a source of new capital funds for 
world needs. 

« * * 

Last year was the twenty-fifth year in the life of the Fife 
Coal Company and, in addition to increasing the dividend from 
10 to 12} per cent., free of income tax, the company, to mark 
the occasion, is paying an additional Jubilee dividend of 7} 
per cent., also tax free, making 20 per cent., free of income 
tax, for the year. The net profit for last year, after allowing 
for depreciation, was £183,061, as compared with £134,083 for 
the previous year. The shareholders in this company have 
done very well, for in 1919 they received one new bonus share 
for every two shares already held. An extra Jubilee dividend 
is very nice for the shareholders, and if one looks in vain for 
mention of any Jubilee distribution to the miners one must 
remember that, after all, these merely get the coal! Many 
coal concerns are now doing pretty well—better than this in 
some cases—and if the present state of affairs continues, the 
arrears of profit to which the owners are entitled before having 
to increase the wages of the miners will be worked off and the 
latter secure a little increase ; but little, if any, improvement 
is shown by the reports of the South Wales collieries. 

* * * 


Markets are slackening off a bit after their recent activity, 
but the undertone seems firm. Many businesses, e.g., Harrods, 
Courtaulds, Bradford Dyers, etc., are showing very considerable 
profit increases—so considerable that in some cases one suspects 
they may have been swollen by returns of Excess Profits Duty. 
From the first of this month the London County Westminster 
and Parr’s Bank, Limited, sloughs its cumbrous title and 





a 





becomes just ‘“‘ Westminster Bank, Limited’; London Joint 
City and Midland and National Union and Provincial Bank 
of England, please copy. 
* * * 
At the annual meeting of the Canadian Bank of Commerce, 
held at Toronto last month, the President, Sir Edmund Walker, 
dealt with the problem of immigration. Last year the number 
of fresh arrivals in Canada fell to 90,000 as compared with 
148,000 in 1921 and 402,000 in 1913. He said a policy of land 
settlement both for their own farmers’ sons and immigrants 
was essential in order that the country might obtain as many 
as possible of that always too small class who wish to haye 
the chance of making a living on the land. General managers 
of companies usually have a keener sense of realities than their 
chairman, for they are closer to things, and although it cannot 
be said that in this case the President was optimistic, the 
general manager, Sir John Aird, sounded a still more sober 
note. This gentleman said that the national income had been 
largely reduced owing to taxation arising from the war debt 
and the depression in trade. As a result, the magnificent plans 
formed before the war were beyond the country’s means, and 
it has reached a point where it must decide whether to abandon 
them in part or call for outside assistance in carrying them 
through. If the latter, it will be said that it must be men who 
will go on the land and bring into cultivation the large unused 
land areas, thereby providing traffic for the railways and a 
home market for Canadian manufactures; but of what avail 
was it, he pertinently asked, to place newcomers on the land 
if those already settled there cannot make farming pay. The 
cost of Canadian manufactures cannot continue indefinitely to 
be higher than the farmer and the majority of consumers in 
the home market can afford to pay. These remarks show a 
serious view taken of Canadian economic conditions by those 
men on the spot who are most competent to judge them. One 
reads the remarks of these authorities anxiously to see what 
remedies they have to suggest, and it was with a feeling of 
disappointment that I discovered the only solution put forward 
by Sir John Aird was the usual plea that capital and labour 
must co-operate. We all know what that means. 
A. Emit Davies. 








TRAVEL, HOTELS, ETC. 
PRIVATE SOCIAL TOURS DE LUXE. 





Est. 1900. Tel. 1667 Sydenham. 
March 13.—MOROCCO 37 days +. 127 gms. 
March 28.—ITALY 35 days -~ 98 gns. 
April 17.—SPAIN 35 days oe 125 gus. 


N. S. BisHop, F.R.G.S., 159 Auckland Road, S.E.19. 


BovskNeMouTH WEST.—Croham Hurst Boarding House, 
Durley Road. Few minutes from Cliff lift, trams and shops. Gas fire in 
bedrooms. Comfortable winter quarters.—Apply Miss K. M. ELuis. 

T BOURNEMOUTH HYDRO visitors find Hotel Comforts with 
the baths and all other advantages of a Hydro at moderate cost. Tel. 341. 


OURNEMOUTH.—Winchmore, Knyveton Road. Comf. Bd.-Res. 
Sheltered amongst pines. Garage. From 3 guns. 


AS SOURNE—Vapteen Guest House, 2 Jevington Gardens. 
Best locality, central. Large rooms, brightness, comfort.—Mrs. RoGERS 
(Cookery diploma). 
OCKINGHAM.—Westward Ho! North Devon. Vegetarian 
Guest House. Close to sea and golf links.—Particulars, Miss Fou. 




















Pa FOREST, SEVERN-WYE VALLEYS.—Beautiful Holiday 
Home (600ft. up). Sixty frooms; 5 acres; billiards, tennis, croquet, 

bowls, golf; garages. Board-residence, 47s. 6d. to 57s. 6d. Write for 
Prospectus.—LITTLEDEAN Hovusg, LITTLEDEAN, GLOS. 
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ensures regular and early delivery. 
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DVERTISEMENT RATES: PUBLISHERS’ AND TRADE 
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LECTURES, ETC. 





LONDON CENTRAL BRANCH, INDEPENDENT LABOUR PARTY. 
LECTURE by the Hon. Bertrand Russell, M.A., F.R.S., on 
A * psychology and Politics,” will be delivered at 8 a. on Wednesday, March 
7th, ot the Bases Hell, Hosen Stecst, Strand, W. ive * and 2s. 6d. 
ot, Gon j, Sese Coe, 90 Oy Se t, Chelsea. S.W. 3. 


COLLEGE FOR TEACHERS. 


ROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE, GROVE HOUSE, 
a {Ame S.W.15. Demonstration : 
Mr. Cc. G. Montefiore, M.A. ; 
; Secretary, Mr. Le G. Symonds, M.A.—Fot 
Fund and Grants from the Board of 





gunsueet, Mr. A. Dodds ‘Pair 
information concerni: Scholarships, Loan 
Principal, Miss LAWRENCE. 


AST LONDON COLLEGE (University of London), E. 1.— 

Untversiry CoURSES IN ARTS, SCIENCE, MEDICINE AND ENGINEERING for 

Men and Women. Fee 20 guineas a year. Hostel for Women Students.— 
Prospectus post free from REGISTRAR. 


RACTICAL DAIRY EDUCATION FOR LADIES. 
LEE HOUSE TRAINING CENTRE, MARWOOD, N. DEVON. Milking, 
calf-rearing, butter, Devon-cream, soft cheese making.— Apply PRINCIPALS. 


ARTICULARS of LECTURES, DEMONSTRATIONS and 
TRAINING oaeting to the “ Thirza Wakley ” Self-Activity System of Educa- 
tion are obtainable from the SEecrETary, Self-Activity, Caerphilly, Glamorgan. 














INGHOLT SCHOOL, HINDHEAD, SURREY.— 
A SCHOLARSHIP will be offered to a girl under 14. Examination in June. 


Particulars from the HEAD-MISTRESS. 


DUCATION IN SWITZERLAND.—Consult ANGLO-SWISS 
EDUCATIONAL AGENCY, 18 Mousquines, Lausanne. No charge for 
advice about schools. For information about other facilities, families and 

pensions, enclose P.O. 2s. 6d. 


| =o PARK SCHOOL, READING.—A Quaker Public 

School for Boys from 12, to 19 years. Large well-wooded park; modera 

my dy ae a8 Formrooms, and three Science — 
General Medical Council for 1st M.B. work. 











The School is Same b 
pectus from the Heap: aa A 
Oy HURST SCHOOL, near ~~ Croydon. Healthy and 

beautiful situation. Aim of education, free development as individuals and 
to health and physical development. Puplis prepared for the’ Universiti, Well 
qualified ste staff. ‘Principal: Twmopoma B.Cuame. 


\ BBOTSHOLME. —A BOARDING SCHOOL FOR ~ BOYS, 
aged 11-18 years. Established 1889. The first of the New School Movement, 
Excellent food. Healthy life. School estate 1338 acres. 

ot ae Gat Sembee hter €r spot the educational map 
f Bagiané to-deg Gas Abbe jolme.” 6. STANLEY HALL. 
For terms, &c., apply te the WARDEN, Abbotsholme, Recester, Derbyshire, or 
to Colonel B. R. Warp, C.M.G., late R.E., Hon. S y, Association, 
28 FitzGeorge Avenue, London, W.14. 














THe ARS VIVENDI SYSTEM 


jeninete © aop pindite~Steccny of the suutee function of the 
Cranial Sinuses. Breathing improves gaey & 2 ts and with marked 
mind. The seventh od" Ase Vivendi ” enlarged (7s. 6d. 
of booksellers per Simpkin, Marshall and Co. For consultation or book direct, 

- hfe Mr. ArnTHUR LOVELL, 94 Park Street, Grosvenor Square, W. 1 


SCHOOLS. 


MALTMANS’ GREEN, GERRARD’S CROSS. 
Head Mistress: Miss Cuamuzas, Girton College, Cambridge, late 
Mistress of the Huddersfield High School. The aim of the School is to 
develop the character, intellect and healthy growth of the child for the of the 
community; to by means of Literature, A Music, 
Dendag ond 3 bh Se come Sostgees i fo eeu The gi Sm te 
ch as -keeping. 
for | the t Universities, Medical Profession for advanced = in Music 
or Art. Fees, inclusive of Eurhythmics, Elocution, Dancing, Cook iio 
subjects as should be part of every girl’s education, gee geen o Gerrard's 
Cross is 300 ft. above sea level and is on gravel soil. The house is delightfully situated 
in its own grounds of 15 acres. 
SCHOOL FOR LITTLE CHILDREN. 
EDDIKER HOUSE, CHINBROOK ROAD, GROVE Park, S.E.12. 
MONTESSORI METHODS ADOPTED. DALCROZE EURHYTHMICS TAUGHT. 


CHILDREN ADMITTED FROM 3 TO 8 YEARS OF AGE. A FEW BOARDERS TAKEN, 
FoR PARTICULARS APPLY TO THE PRINCIPAL, MISS MILDRED STEELE. 


HE STREETLY PREPARATORY SCHOOL.—A School on 


modern lines for children from 3 to re years. Special care given to e 
few boarders.—Apply to the Principal, Manor Cottage, Aldridge, Staffs. 


ARMHOUSE SCHOOL, WENDOVER, gives thorough intel- 
lectual education on modern lines. Matriculation as desirable. Practical 
occupations made integral part < school life and related to intellectual work, 

All usual subjects; also E ts, Dairying, Driving, etc. Practical 
training in citizenship and individual ‘aenieie Girls, 8-18 ; Boys, 8-13. 
Principals: IsaBEL Fry, AVICE TRENCH. 
SCHOOL, 


A GIRLS’ PREPARATORY 
8ST. DAVID’S, ENGLEFIELD GREEN, SURREY. 
Miss I. L. RHYS, Somerville Oxford Final Honours School of 
Modern History, a. Dublin and Liv late Head-Mistress of the Belvedere 
School (G.P. D.S.T.) Liverpool, and Miss GWENDOLINE RHYS, late House 
Mistress at the Belvedere School. 
Girls are given a thorough education up to the age of 14. 
The bi ings, standing in ro} acres, are those hitherto occupied by NORTH- 
LANDS SCHOOL. 


ARROGATE COLLEGE FOR GIRLS, YORKSHIRE.—Three 
Entrance Scholarships, value {30 to {60, on the result of an Examination to 
be held in June, 1923, for girls between the ages of 12 and 15. Application 

to be made before March 24th.—Full information may be obtained from the 
SecreTary, Harrogate College. 


= GARDEN SCHOOL, Ballinger Grange, Gt. Missenden, Bucks. 
tal -class 
































Margaret Morris Dancing, Drama, Gardening, Cookery, - 
Creative py co-education. Preparatien for Matriculation if aptitude is shown. 
Eamon Gouse in connection.—Principals: Mrs. C. H. NicwoLts and the Misses 





THE GARDEN SCHOOL, Ballinger Grange, Gt. Missenden, Bucks. 
Ena d Be girls over 16 in Gardening and the care of Chickens, under a 

Trained Head-Gardener. Part time lessons ven in Dalcroze 
Rurhythanlen” Greek Dancing, Music, Arts, Crafts, Lstecatuve an Poench if desired. 
Inclusive ounces fees.—Apply Principals: Mrs. C. H. Nicwoitts and the Misses 





SCHOOL AND HOME FOR YOUNG CHILDREN. 


GorrON CORNER, SEAFORD, SUSSEX.—Mrs. WEBSTER 
Montessori Di and formerly headmistress of Uplands School, St. 
-Sea) receives young eitéven, 2 & 6, and takes entire charge if 
the parents are abroad. Simple, natural, hap y home life, with oultable food and 
healthy conditions. On the of the South Downs ond ton minutes 
Trained lady nurse from the Hampstead Nursery Training Sch 


L@TUS SORTE MEA. 


HE CHILDREN’S HOUSE, NORTHWOOD HALL, NORTH- 
WOOD, MIDDLESEE. .—A Co-educational and Montessori School for 





ST. GEORGE’S EDUCATIONAL HOME. 


Tt. , GEORGE S (Gerrard’s Cross, Bucks).—Modern educational 
ey — in a natural, healthy atmosphere, in addition to the advan- 

tages simple, bappy home life, with children from 3 to 9 years. The 
pees © is Sud situa’ in its own grounds of about 4 acres.—Apply to the 





Gt. MARGARET'S, HARROW, DAY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
han train service for day-boarders. Fee from {9 a term.—Principal, Miss 
. Robinson, Late Scholar Newnham College, and of the Maria Gray College. 


LING’S SWEDISH SYSTEM. 

T= BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 37 Lans- 
downe Road, Bedford.—Principal : Miss STANSFELD. Students are trained 
in this College te become Teac of Gymnastics. oa 2 as 

extends over 3 years, and includes Educational and Medical G: 

System, Massage, Dancing, Hockey, Tacseena Cricket Teal Heteah, oe Fees, 

£165 per annum.—For prospectus apply SECRETARY. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


BACHELOR (Public School Man), already holding small public 
secretarial | eee is anxious for wider interests, would give half time 
Secretarial vices in the house to a busy Professional Man in return for 

Comfortable Quarters at 3-4 guineas weekly. Neighbourhood of Tate Gallery 
—. No Boarding House.—Box 852, New STATESMAN, 10 Great Queen 
treet, Kingsway, London, W.C.2. 


REFORMED INNS. 


A= for Descriptive List (gratis) of 160 Inns and Hotels managed 
by the Peo hs Refreshment House Association, Ltd. Take {: Shares 
(maximum dividend 74%) or 6% Loan Stock 
P.R.H.A., Ltd., St. George’s House, 193 ‘Regent Street, W. 1. 


| he CONGENIAL FRIENDSHIPS.—For particulars write 
Secretary, U.C.C., 16 NS., Cambridge Street, London, 8.W. 1. 























|~ or delicate Child received in nurse’s private home on the 
South Downs, one mile from sea. Natural development aimed at. Out- 
door life and carefully arranged diet. Ideal for petit mal cases.—Nort, 

The Bungalow, Hindover Vale, Seaford. 


PHOLSTERY.—“ The Chair that makes going to bed atrouble.”’ 
Always Jolly. Never Passé. “‘ Buoyant” Chairs from {6 158. seen at 
Percy Smyra, LtD., 9 Dorset Street, W. 1. 


BOce ri ATEs. Original designs.— Write for particulars to 
Osspornes, Bookplate Artists, 27 Eastcastle Street, London, W. 1. 











EARN TO WRITE Articles and Stories. Earn while learning. 
Illustrated Booklet free.—Regent Institute, 13] Victoria St., London, 8.W. 1. 


We: BUY NEW CLOTHES ?—WE “ TURN” SUITS, ove 
cone COSTUMES, &c., equal to new. Write for yy _ price lis 
send garments for free estimate.—LoNBON TURNING Co . (Dept. “ BE” “ 
97 Downs * Park Road, London, E.5. "Phone: 1580 Dalston. 


TYPEWRITING, TRANSLATIONS, ETC. 


T YPEWRITING, DUPLICATING and REPORTING of 

every description ony omy | and ed executed Expert 
reporters ‘available for every class of meet Temporary shorthand- 
typists provided.—METROPOLITAN TYPING ye REPORTING OFFICE, 
27 Chancery Lane, W.C.2. Tel. Central 1565. 


UTHORS’ MSS., PLAYS, &c., accurately and poomety typed by 
experienced typist.—Mrs. Brooker, 16 Buckingham Ciifton, Bristol. 

















‘| teewara AND DUPLICATING of every description 
carefully and promptly executed at home.—Miss Nancy MCFaRLans, 
11 Palmeira Avenue, Westcliff. 


YPEWRITING, Duplicating executed. Good work. 
deliveries.—FREEMAN’S BuREAU, Brookside, Knaresborough. 





Quick 





New Era ideals are followed, the aim being to pr 


young dren. 

& spirit of service and natural individual development. —References on 

ae tion to Mrs. GERTRUDE Birp. Camb. Teachers’ certificate. Telephone No. : 
wood 311. 


VERWRITING skilfully done. MSS. and all other kinds of 





BLATANT ETT TAPE TE 


JINETEENTH 


MARCH Number. 


38. net. 
CONSTABLE LONDON (10 & 12 Orange Street) BOMBAY SYDNEY 






copying work undertaken.—Miss Waters, Tugela, Olton, near Birmingham. 
AND 
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PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE 
COMPANY, Limited. 


Chief Office—Hotsorn Bars, Lonpon, E.C. 1. 


SUMMARY OF THE REPORT presented at the 
Seventy-fourth Annual Meeting, held on 
March Ist, 1923. 





ORDINARY BRANCH.—The number of policies issued during the 
year was 86,541, assuring the sum of £14,862,074, and producing a 
new annual premium income of £1,080,890. The premiums received 
were £9,615,590, being an increase of £248,527 over those for the year 
1921. 


The claims of the year amounted to £6,837,122. The number of 
deaths was 11,443. The number of endowment assurances matured 
was 44,391, the annual premium income of which was £349,515. 


The number of policies, including annuities, in force at the end of 
the year was 


INDUSTRIAL BRANCH.—The premiums received during the year 
were £14,386,588, being an increase of 


The claims of the year amounted to £4,075,208, The total number 
of claims and surrenders was 575,098 on 684,684 policies, of which 
55,084 were matured endowment assurances. 

The number of free policies granted during the year to those policy- 
holders of five years’ standing and upwards who desired to discontinue 
their payments was 132,856, the number in force being 2,204,548. 
The number of free policies which became claims was 59,717. 


The total number of policies in force in this Branch at the end of 
the year was 23,897,685: their average duration is fifteen years. 

GENERAL BRANCH.—The premiums received, after deduction of 
reinsurances, in respect of Fire, Sickness and Accident, Employers’ 
Liability and Miscellaneous insurances, were £482,751, being an 
increase for the year of £168,308 over 1921. The claims of the year 
amounted to £211,782. 

The premiums received under Sinking Fund policies were £22,090. 
The capital sum insured under these policies is £1,708,256. 


The premiums received during the year on Marine Insurance 
business, after deduction of reinsurances, discounts, brokerages and 
returns, amounted to £810,863. The claims which arose, not only 
in respect of the risks written in 1922, but also those written in 
1921, were £189,075. 


The assets of the Company, in all Branches, as shown in the 
balance sheet, are £146,134,945, which represents an increase for the 
year of £11,307,706 over 1921. 

In the Ordinary Branch the surplus shown is £2,047,337, including 
the sum of £176,996 brought forward from last year. Out of this 
surplus the Directors have added £500,000 to the Investments 
Reserve Fund, which stands as at 3lst December, 1922, at £2,500,000, 
and £177,186 has been carried forward. 


A bonus of £1 12s. per cent. on the original sums assured will be 
allocated to participating policies in the Ordinary Branch which 
were in force on the 3lst December, 1922. 


In the Industrial Branch the surplus shown is £1,787,631, including 
the sum of £117,793 brought forward from last year. Out of this 
surplus the Directors have added £250,000 to the Investments 
Reserve Fund, which stands as at 3lst December, 1922, at £1,750,000 ; 
£250,000 has been carried to the Common Contingency Fund, which 
on 3lst December, 1921, stood at £400,000. During the year, 
however, £350,000 was transferred to the General Branch, and con- 
sequently the Common Contingency Fund now amounts to £300,000. 
The amount carried forward is £123,069. 


A bonus addition will be made to the sums assured under all 
policies entitled to participate under the Bonus Distribution Scheme, 
on which 10 years’ premiums have been paid and which become 
claims by death or maturity of endowment between 2nd of March, 
1923, and the 4th of March, 1926, both dates inclusive, as follows :— 





Amount of 
Claim 


Premiums paid for 
increased by 








Per cent. 
10 Years and less than 20 years. . £5 Os. 
20 ,, oe we) oe OO le ce £7 10s. 
30 ” ” «9 ” 40 ” £10 Os. 
40 ” > 99 ” 50 ” £15 Os. 
50 ,, and upwards £20 Os. 





These bonuses are inclusive of and not in addition to the bonus 
of £2 10s. per cent. declared in March, 1922. 


The Company’s profit-sharing scheme provides that after payment 
of a fixed dividend to the holders of fully-paid shares any surplus 
profit shall be divided into six equal parts: one part being retained 
by such shareholders, one distributed among the outdoor staff of 
the Company, and the remaining four parts being allotted by way 
of bonus to the policyholders of the Industrial Branch. 


From the following Table it will be seen that the sum which has 
already been allotted under this scheme by way of bonus to the 
Industrial Branch policyholders and outdoor staff amounts to 
£3,700,000. 














Year. | Outdoor Staff. Policyholders. 

— _ 1908, to March, ose 
March, 1922 .. od a 50,000 200,000 
March, 1923 .. -_ se 125,000 500,000 
P £740,000 £2,960,000 





The Directors last year instituted the principle of placing the 
bonus of Industrial Branch policies on a more permanent basis, and 
declared the bonus for a period of two years. In pursuance of this 
principle it will be seen that the bonus this year is declared for a period 
of three years as regards policies issued prior to January Ist, 1923; 
this method of spreading the bonus over a period of years and extending 
the period will be continued for such of these policies as may be in 
force on December 31st in each year for which a bonus is declared. 


As regards policies issued on or after January Ist, 1923, the Directors 
have decided that for the time being the following shall be substituted 
for the existing Bonus Distribution Scheme, in the Industrial Branch. 
The allocation of profits will be made in the first instance by means of 
a simple reversionary addition to the sum assured, with the proviso 
that the bonus will not vest until the policy has been fifteen years in 
force. In addition it is the intention to supplement this reversionary 
bonus with an interim bonus in respect of policies which become claims 
by death or maturity upon which premiums have been paid for not 
less than five years and less than fifteen years. The first declaration 
of bonus according to this method will be made out of the surplus 
available in March, 1924. 


The declaration of bonus as a reversionary addition to the sum 
assured marks a further and important stage in the development of 
Industrial Assurance. 


During recent years considerable changes have been effected in 
the organisation of the work of the Industrial Branch both at Chief 
Office and among the Superintendency and Agency Staff, with the 
result that the rate of expenditure has been greatly reduced. For 
the year 1921 the rate was 36.92 per cent. of the total premiums 
received, the lowest rate recorded up to that date. For 1922 the rate 
was still further reduced to 32.12 percent. This is the lowest rate ever 
shown by a British Industrial Assurance Company doing a large 
business, and as further reductions are confidently anticipated, 
material improvements in Industrial Assurance are clearly fore- 
shadowed. 


The total surplus of the two branches is £3,784,968. Of this amount 
£500,000 has been added to the Investments Reserve Fund of the 
Ordinary Branch, £250,000 has been added to the Investments 
Reserve Fund of the Industrial Branch, and £250,000 to the Common 
Contingency Fund; £2,484,718 will be distributed among partici- 
pating policyholders in the Ordinary Branch, policyholders in the 
Industrial Branch, the holders of fully-paid shares, and the Superinten- 
dency and Agency Staff in accordance with the Articles of Association 
of the Company, leaving £300,255 to be carried forward, namely, 
£177,186 in the Ordinary Branch and £123,069 in the Industrial 
Branch. 


The four Prudential Approved Societies have during the year 
paid to their members benefits amounting approximately to £3,188,000, 
making a total of over £18,197,000 paid since National Insurance was 
introduced. The number of persons admitted to membership of the 
Societies during the year was $28,080, of whom 146,903 were men 
and 181,177 women. 

Messrs. Deloitte, Plender, Griffiths & Co. have examined the securi- 
ties, and their certificate is appended to the balance-sheets. 

A. C. THOMPSON, Chairman. 


EDGAR HORNE) ,. 
F. SCHOOLING, } Directors. 


J. BURN, 


G. E. MAY, 
General Manager and Actuary. 


Secretary. 





The full Report and Balance Sheet can be obtained upon application. 
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